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Occasionally we have to assure 


| prospective readers that the Oberlin | 


Aitumni Magazine is not a “house 
organ” or 1und-yaising tool for the 
Couiege. But this month it’s fun to 
call aitention to. four undergrad- 
uates who “raised’’ $28,500 in schol- 
arsnip money last fall. 


During their tive appearances, 


the four sophomores pictured above 
gave alumni who regularly watch 
“College Bowl” a chance to see stu- 
dents from their alma mater in 
action. They boosted the show’s 
rating by adding fellow students, 
alumni and hometown viewers. 
They put Oberlin ‘‘on the map”’ for 
many who had never heard of the 
school. They found a loyal following 
among Oberlinians who might have 


_ considered themselves too sophisti- 


cated for such frivolity. 

As Coach Dan Goulding (who re- 
ceived at least one nomination for 
this year’s Alumni Award) pointed 
out, they also became TV personal- 


‘ities. They got stacks of fan mail, 


even some proposals. General Elec- 
tric flew them to their homes after 
the fifth performance because it 
coincided with the start of Oberlin’s 
break for Christmas and New 
Year’s. 

Dave Elsner, ’70, who would have 
been’ a member of the team if the 
rules called for five, gives an inside 
report (Page 11) on this strange 
game where winners are jokingly 
accused of having trivial minds and 


and 
normlessness 


by James Leo Walsh 


EN JONSON ONCE SAID, “It is right to prefer the past 
B to the present since by the one we are instructed 
and by the other overwhelmed.” In more recent 
years, Jonson’s reverence for the traditions of the 
past have fallen upon difficult times and the viabil- 
ity of many of the ideals, values and norms of the 
_. past are attacked when the serious questions of the 
present and the future are pondered by the thought- 
_ ful, the radical and the frightened alike. | 
_... Tt seems to me that neither proposition confronts | 
- the essential realities of the day and it concerns me 
: lest the social forces currently in operation in Amer- 
lean society should produce an intense anti-intellec- 
_ tualism among the very people from whom such 
_ sentiments would be least expected—students and 
faculty members at institutions such as Oberlin 
College. Jonson’s sentiments that only the past has 
value and those of many on the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene that only the present or some utopian 
future merit attention and allegiance both smack 
seriously at the posture of the intellectual life and 
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assume characteristics of normative flights from un- 
structured, difficult times and problems. 

This is a time abounding with the comments of 
social critics that ours is a world in which many 
have an acute sense of deprivation in their lives. 


Ours, they say, is a world which provides an in- 
dividual with little and leaves him with an empti- 
ness, a void, that must somehow be filled. ‘Several. or 
these same social critics have argued that in such a 


social arena there is little on. 
tentment, affection, ane > : 
the eS warmer, 


pulses in Gacietics is that 
to prescribe the direction 


they select for the sea of those. ands. vary 


from culture to culture, of course, but always there 
exist some kinds of normative prescriptions | outlin- 


ing the ends men should seek and the means ap- | 
propriate to their achievement. Becker argued that 


when these normative prescriptions fail to operate 
smoothly, men would then react and reach out in a 
quest for any kinds of norms that would outline the 


ways in which members of a society should believe, 


should think, and should act. This process becomes 
most evident in times of rapid social change in which 
the complexion of a society assumes many of the 
characteristics that led the German sociologist, Max 
Weber, to portray such periods as “shatter zones of 
history.” 

I think we need to extend Becker’s mode of an- 
alysis and consider the experiences of those of us 
who find ourselves confronted with the equally 
magnificent and frightening processes of change in 
our own worlds. We need to pay specific attention 
to some of our own normative reactions to normless- 
ness and io pees we need to tinal a set of 
pology. A pid j ype of Carroll College, he was a research 
assistant at the University of Pittsburgh before coming to 
Oberlin as an instructor in sociology in 1966. This article is 
based on a Senior Assembly address Mr. Walsh gave at 
Finney Chapel April 25, 1968. It includes parts a the 
author’s keynote address for Orientation last Sept. 6 
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responses more appropriate to the role of the in- 
tellectual in contemporary society. 

Reactions to challenges to normative situations 
vary in intensity and content. In the 17th century, 
for example, tobacco reached Europe and the moral 
consternation it created was such that King James I 
condemned smoking as a “foul custom, loathsome to 


_ the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain 
and dangerous to. the lungs.” " Pope Urban VIII ex- 
Sa ae who used Lore and rst of Mich- 


ly, the venom _~ 
‘attemp ed to solve. the in- 
“averag merican by pinning the 
blame for seemingly insoluble confusions of modern 


sans life on some form of Communist conspiracy and 
pointing to a belief in the norms of the right wing 
American way as being the only acceptable values. 


Again, when long-standing social injustices pro- 


duce riots in our cities, we tend to react normatively 
and build more riot tanks, and shoot more looters 
rather than consider the proposition that perhaps 
the real looters are some of the storeowners and 


mortgage company presidents who fail to reinvest 
the profits of their plunder in the ghetto. 

Faced with the prospect of a major reshaping of 
our national values of thrift and personal hard work 
vis-a-vis the abolition of poverty through large-scale 
governmental programs, many of us react norma- 
tively again and point to the so-called undeserving 
and cite the need for more control of the passions of 
the poor and more control of violence in the street. 
Many react normatively and create a questionable 
picture of the threat of “rising crime rates,” 

Such appeals work well, but careful analysis 
enables one to argue that there probably isn’t any 
great upswing in crime and that violence now is not 
greater, just more visible. But, the facts to the true 
believers, if relevant at all, are useful only as norma- 
tive tools. For, as Hannah Arendt so insightfully 
wrote of the totalitarian elites of the era between 
world wars, “Their superiority consists of the ability 
to dissolve every statement of fact into a dedication 
of purpose.” 


oi 


cent ry varied oo 


Nor are all normative reactions in the direction 
of the reactionary right. Many persons who find 
themselves without guidelines—without norms— 
swing to equally glib and equally fanatic left-wing 
authoritarian norms which also promise pie in the 
sky and offer to replace the emptiness of contem- 
porary existence with blissful fulfillment. For ex- 
ample, while I laud many of the efforts of the anti- 
war movement, I fear those within it who specialize 
in instant facts and figures drawn from the caverns 
of their own troubled minds in an effort to bolster 
paper arguments and draw support from the con- 
fused by providing simple solutions to the complex 
realities surrounding us all. 

It is a popular normative reaction to normless- 
ness. The confused on the left often respond to 
traditional collegiate social structure with demands 
for revolutionary change without first establishing 
the validity of such a demand and determining if 
in fact not the system, but imperfections in it need 
be altered, or, if revolutionary change is needed, the 
difficult problem that in its place another needs to 
be found is seldom faced. 

There are those who argue that all structure—all 
authority—be blotted out and that the “evils” ofa 
bureaucratic society be therefore erased. Again, this 
is a popular tug, for few of our friends in the norma- 
tive war camps of the far left or the far right would 
agree that bureaucratization may be a new source of 
freedom insofar as it involves a decline in arbitrary 
power. As Seymour Martin Lipset has pointed out, 
by establishing norms of fair and equal treatment 
and by reducing the arbitrariness which character- 
izes the power of those who stand ready with pre- 
cooked, pre-packaged norms for normless situations, 
that odious word, “bureaucracy,” may actually be a 
hope to freedom and independence, not a threat. 

To the salesmen of instant norms, however, the 
strength of rational argument is a danger. For, while 
the normative reaction to normlessness does provide 
answers and security in periods of uncertainty, it 
also serves to stifle minds and quench the intellec- 
tual’s thirst for truth. And, sadly, the threat of the 
normative reaction to normlessness is not limited to 
the realms of politics, social welfare legislation and 
disastrous acts of nature. It is found all too fre- 
quently on college campuses. Here its influences 
work to warp the strength of the intellectual fibre 
of an educational institution. 

It works in the thinking of people who, when 
confronted by a new generation of college students 
seeking meaningful and relevant answers to the 
problems of personal growth and freedom, respond 
with the outdated moral dicta of another era and 
refuse to concede that the times have indeed changed 
and that the rules of the game have also. 

Conversely, it works in the thinking of people 
who, when confronted by an older generation of 
faculty and administrators seeking to promote a 
meaningful atmosphere for personal growth and 
freedom, respond with slogans and panaceas said to 
be deserving of instant implementation and total 
allegiance from all concerned. 

Both arguments are false and both deserve the 
certain death of any dogma or any ideology that fails 
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to provide for the richness of contradiction, the vital- 
ity of debate and the fruition of compromise. Both 
arguments resemble the definition of life as a lump 
of raw material to be molded into a rigid and sterile 
statue that so concerned Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago and 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin as he marveled at the 
phenomenon of man. Life, they said, could better be 
seen as a continuous process of self renewal; a 
process in which contradiction and disappointment, 
success and failure, recession and development, run 
parallel; a process in which the forces of man’s in- 
tellect, not his dogmatic normative recipes, would 
prevail. 

In the life of the intellectual one is no longer— (if 
ever he was)—presented with the simple process of 
climbing a series of steps on some ladder to the 
fruition of the good life. In this confused and confus- 
ing world, I think it perhaps more accurate to argue 
that the alternatives facing each of us can perhaps 
be seen better as being similar to some version of 
Oberlin’s historic elms. We are faced with the task 
of climbing a trunk and then with the alternatives 
provided by several branches that extend away from 
the central trunk. In many instances, the branches 
that appeal to us are the branches of normative 
resting places on which we can sit securely rather 
than face the uncertainty of continuing our difficult 
and lonely climb up the slippery trunk of the tree. 

Some, growing tired of the climb, find the norma- 
tive branch of the incontestable dictates of a group 
of like-minded comrades to be a comfortable stop- 
ping-off place. In such a group, viewpoints are 
strengthened and normative security that one’s asso- 
ciates think the “right” thoughts is assured; but, 
critical abilities are stifled and the will to move out 
of the normative womb and face the challenge and 
excitement of post-partum independence is de- 
stroyed. Thus many have become the parrots of an 
ideological posture and have departed the ranks of 
the life of the mind. Anyone wishing to hear a par- 
ticular normative tune need only turn to any in- 
habitant of their normative branch and they will 
chirp as the birds the same monotonous message. 

Still others become confused and seek out another 
normative branch on the way up the tree—the 
branch of academic respectability. Instead of assess- 
ing strengths and weaknesses, and attempting to 
define the vocational-professional skills they can best 
provide the society around them, all too frequently 
they hear the norms of academia proclaiming that 
all who pass through the Memorial Arch should then 
continue on to the graduate schools and then on to 
a career in academia. The consideration that perhaps 
a proper role for some Oberlin graduates can be 
found in the police forces throughout our nation, in 
the elementary and high schools, in political 
community organizations, in the military and, even 
in the ranks of big business is frequently met with 
mirth or ridicule. Too infrequently is such a path 
met with the recognition that the intellectual power 
and personal energies of just such people are badly 
needed in our society. 

Such reactions are all forms of the normative re- 
action to normlessness and these too, I submit, con- 
stitute narrow and confining definitions of what 
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activities are and are not proper for the man of the 
mind. 

In our consternation with the confusion around 
us, we too frequently resemble the Czar, the King 
and the Pope in their concern with the breakdown 
of morality through tobacco; too often we assume a 
posture shockingly similar to the white racist who, 
rope in hand, made the black man the target of his 
economic and social insecurities; too frequently do 
we parrot the war hawks and demand the horror of 
total war or coo in unison with the doves and insist 
upon the total peace possible only under the most 
extreme of totalitarian social orders. Too frequently, 
in sum, do we seek out the normative response and 
ignore the intellectual—the real! 

If we are to develop the self-insight necessary to 
avoid falling prey to the normative appeals of ideol- 
ogies and their proponents, we must, I think, con- 
sider that the intellectual is faced with an uncom- 
fortable career path in this or any other society. His 
role is not to rest in normative security. Instead, he 
has to face the uncomfortable and frequently painful 
task of being in his society but not of it—of learning 
to walk barefoot on the cutting edge of a razor blade. 
His role calls for involvement in his work and his 
world in such a way that he does not simply record 
and repeat a particular normative stance. Rather, 
his life style needs be one that permits him to share 
with those around him the unique strengths, abilities 
and insights he brings to a situation. If the intellec- 
tual is to be permitted the indulgence of one norma- 
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tive prescription, then I opt for commitment to one 
value! It is better to know than not to know. 

How, then, does the intellectual involve himself 
in the pressing issues of the world? How, if these 
notions have any validity, can one legitimate the 
role of the man of ideas in anything but an ivory 
tower who thinks irrelevant thoughts by day and 
prunes his rose bushes in the evening? Doesn’t the 
intellectual always face the possibility that by in- 
volving himself in the real world he will succumb 
to the plight of ideology and not that of intellectual 
insight? I think not. 

I am not speaking out against the activist. I am 
not speaking out against the man or woman who is 
involved. With Nietzche, I believe that anyone who 
doesn’t lose his mind over certain events has no 
mind to lose. But, I am speaking out against those 
who cannot stand the loneliness and marginality 
demanded of the involved intellectual and who, as 
a consequence, leave the front lines of the conflict 
to retreat to a normative rest camp and proclaim to 
all that only there is the true fight being waged. 

I am suggesting that when people such as our- 
selves are involved in movements that assume the 
characteristics of normative reactions to normless 
situations, there lies the danger that our activity will 
be placed on a strictly ideological level and that there 
then rests the danger that we will become anti- 
intellectual in our behavior. 

Unless the action emphasis is joined with a strong 
intellectual tenor our actions will, I submit, be 
without impact. Knowledge, not ideology, enables 
the intellectual to strengthen action programs by 
clarifying commitments, making them realistic. 
Knowledge, not dogma, enables the involved intel- 
lectual to be where the action is and to tell it as it 
really is. Knowledge, not uncritical normative 
responses, strengthens the intellectual components 
of our commitment to face the issues of our day. 
And, the lesser the intellectual strength of our com- 
mitments, the more Utopian, erratic, and short-lived 
will be our attempts to provide the environments 
amenable to the good life. Unless knowledge guides 
our actions, the more futile will be our existence. 

The world of multiplicity, acceleration and dis- 
continuity which Henry Adams foresaw in his 
autobiography is with us. This sort of world with its 
confusions and intricacies, would seem to be the very 
kind which would place heavy demands on him we 
call the intellectual. Further, it would seem that 
such a world would offer an inviting prospect for the 
intellectual to ponder Ralph Ellison’s thesis that 
even the invisible man has a socially responsible role 
to play. The present situation suggests, however, 
that the world is not looking to the intellectual nor 
is the intellectual particularly looking at the world. 
We have, as it were, a mutual withdrawal—a set of 
normative reactions to normlessness and such re- 
actions seem to me to be inappropriate, ineffective 
and intolerable. 

Glibly proclaimed normative appeals result only 
in bitter disappointment and destroy the likelihood 
of the intellectual life being what it should be—a 
constant unfolding of new, fascinating and incredible 
things to be comprehended, ordered, and passed on. 
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Could 
Oberlin 
Co-exist 

with a 


Super-Port 


by Phil Tear, ’43, editor 


AN YOU IMAGINE a 15,000-acre super international 

jet airport just 1,000 yards north of the Oberlin 
city limits and only 700 yards from the physical edu- 
cation department’s 3-hole golf practice course? 

If you can’t, don’t get the idea that it’s a distinct 
impossibility. 

The Lorain County Regional Airport Authority 
has applied for $26.8 million in federal aid to expand 
its present general purpose airport (black area on 
the map at left) and has listed $18,900,000 as the 
estimated cost of acquiring the 14,000 acres shown in 
the green area of the map. The Federal Aviation 
Agency has asked other airports in the vicinity to 
express views on possible air space problems which 
might arise. 

Spurring the airport authority in its efforts is a 
belief that northern Ohio will one day need an air- 
port capable of handling air commerce from all of 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, western New York, 
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West Virginia, Kentucky, and southern and eastern 
Indiana. Joseph D. Caldara, a retired Air Force 
major general and president of the Air Safety Foun- 
dation, says such an airport would remove the need 
for additional facilities in New York and Chicago. 

Until mid-February when plans were revealed 
to build a huge airport in Lake Erie, one mile from 
the Cleveland shoreline, the Lorain group had hopes 
of getting a super-port into operation before one 
could be planned and agreed upon at a site closer to 
Cleveland. If the new proposal should prove to be 
as hard to accomplish as a similar plan in Chicago, 
the Lorain strategy could prove correct. 

Oberlin College and the City of Oberlin thus have 
found themselves in the strange role of opposing 
what many persons in Lorain County have been told 
is progress. Neither City Council nor the College 
took an official stand two years ago against the con- 
struction of the existing facility which now has a 
0,000-foot runway. The Lorain County Regional 
Planning Commission had recommended it to ac- 
commodate local business and private planes. It was 
assumed that it might also become a “general re- 
liever” for similar aircraft which presumably would 
be forced off congested Cleveland Hopkins Airport. 

Citizens who opposed locating the present airport 
so close to Oberlin were shouted down when they 
expressed fears that it might one day become bigger 
and busier than Cleveland Hopkins. Last August, 
however, when the new runway still was under con- 
struction, the airport authority invited the eight 
airlines which use Cleveland Hopkins to move their 
operations to Lorain County. 

Douglas Wolfe, executive director of the fledgling 
airport, informed them that the site could be ex- 
panded to 8,000 acres and three 8,500-foot runways 
plus service buildings could be available within 
three years. The airlines were told that 1,800-acre 
Cleveland Hopkins would be inadequate to handle 
growing air traffic after 1975. Residents of Lorain 
County were informed that expansion of the airport 
would mean 10,000 new jobs and an annual payroll 
of at least $100 million. All this, according to Wolfe, 
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would not cost taxpayers anything because its $250 
million cost could be financed through mortgage 
revenue bonds. 

Later, the airport authority disclosed its plans 
to expand to 15,000 acres. This would be larger than 
the city of Elyria and slightly larger than Manhattan 
Island’s 14,478 acres. It would be three times the 
size of Kennedy International Airport in New York 
and 50 percent larger than Dulles Airport in Wash- 
ington. Its size would be exceeded only by the 
18,000 acres which the proposed Dallas-Ft. Worth 
airport will occupy. 

In opposing the super airport, College administra- 
tors presume that having this airport so close to the 
campus presents a real and substantial threat, par- 
ticularly to the Conservatory, with consequences 
that might be disastrous. College property extends 
to Butternut Ridge Road, the southern boundary of 
the proposed super-port. Provost John W. Kneller 
points out that the College opposes the giant air- 
drome not only on the basis of added noise but also 
because of the “inevitable environmental changes.” 


James C. Buckley Inc., the College’s consultant, 
is making preliminary checks to determine location 
and alignment of runways and prospective flight 
patterns. A report from Airborne Instruments Lab- 
oratory, prepared for the airport authority prior to 
construction of the present airport, had stated that 
“most of the critical noise levels will be contained 
within the airport boundaries” and “departure and 
arrival paths bypass Amherst, Elyria and Oberlin at 
sufficient distances to keep critical noise levels away 
from inhabited areas.” There are fears that this 
would not be true if the airport were to achieve the 
tremendous size now envisioned. 

City Council is basing its opposition on the fact 
that the proposed super-port is inconsistent with 
existing area planning. City Manager Edward C. 
Smith maintains that the present airport, catering to 
business-owned and private aircraft, will bring more 
benefits to the county’s economic development than 
would an airport which serves the airline industry. 

“Some people can look at northern New Jersey 
with its flat land, its industry, urban sprawl, traffic 
congestion, and big airports and call it progress,” 
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Smith says, “Other people would look at such un- 
planned development and want to know why it 
happened. We can still determine the course which 
our progress is to take; however, we don’t think this 
would be the case if a super jet-port were developed. 
The time to take action is before disaster strikes.” 

Richard W. McGinnis, director of the Lorain 
County Regional Planning Commission, says the 
new development “was not envisioned nor con- 
sidered by the Planning Commission. If it had been, 
the present site would not have been recommended.” 

Lorain County is one of six alternatives that have 
been mentioned as a means of solving Cleveland’s 
future airport needs. One would be to limit the use 
of Cleveland Hopkins to commercial aircraft and 
expand its size even though it might mean relocation 
of some 4,000 persons living near the airport. 

Another would be to expand Cleveland’s Burke 
Lakefront Airport. Also proposed is the expansion 
of Cuyahoga County Airport. The fourth proposal 
is to build a new airport at the site of the Ravenna 
Arsenal southeast of Cleveland. Most frequently 
mentioned has been the idea to locate the airport on 
a Lake Erie landfill. 

Dr. Abe Silverstein, director of NASA’s Lewis 
Research Laboratory, has proposed the building of 
this regional jetport at a cost of a billion dollars. A 
mile-long, 10-lane causeway would link it to down- 


town Cleveland. Governor James Rhodes is heading 
a city-county-state group to get the project built. 

If the situation is viewed from Cleveland, the 
Lorain and Ravenna locations seem least favorable 
because of their distance from Cleveland. Federal 
Aviation Agency officials have indicated that Lorain 
is “least preferred” and Gunther E. Katzmar, execu- 
tive director of Cleveland Hopkins, points out that 
only 20 percent of the air travelers using Cleveland 
Hopkins begin or end the land portion of their trip 
to the west of the airport. Of the others, 10 percent 
go south and 70 percent to the eastern part of 
Greater Cleveland. 

As Lorain airport manager, Wolfe has a four-year 
contract with a base salary of $19,500 per year. In 
addition he receives 10 percent of the airport’s first 
$100,000 gross operating revenue, 6 percent of the 
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COLLEGE 
BOWL | 


by David Elsner, 70 


Four victories behind them 
and one more to go 


T MAY HAVE BEEN somewhat troublesome to keep up 

with the changing time slot in which NBC kept 
shifting its GE College Bowl, but those who dutifully 
checked their television listings last November and 
December saw a College team of four sophomores 
handily defeat five successive opponents and amass 
the second highest point total in the program’s 
eleven-year history. 

You may not have been able to answer such 
questions as “Where is the British Constitution 
kept?” or “What play ends with the sound of an axe 
falling?” or “Who killed Falstaff?” but sophomores 
Pat Broome, David Cardwell, Mark Greenwald and 
Greg Stone could. 

It seemed they might have gone on winning for- 
ever, but the rules of the program state that a team 
must be retired as an undefeated champion after five 
victories. Oberlin thus became the 29th school in the 
history of the program to go undefeated. If there 
was any disappointment after the final victory over 
St. Louis University however, the thought of win- 
ning $28,500 in scholarship money, which will be 
placed in a trust fund, was enough to hide it. 

President Carr announced at an all-College as- 
sembly Feb. 6 that trustees had designated the prize 
money as the “Class of 1971 College Bowl Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund.” Income from the fund will 
be used annually for scholarships. 

“This will provide a permanent recognition of the 
splendid achievement of the four members of the 
Oberlin College Bow] team,” Mr. Carr said. 

Team members were on the platform when Mr. 
Carr made the announcement and were introduced 
to their fellow students and faculty members in the 
audience. 

The team also won an engraved silver “College 
Bowl” to be displayed in Wilder Hall as soon as a 


DAVE ELSNER, one of four alternates who backed up the 
Oberlin College Bowl team and helped it practice, is asso- 
ciate editor of the Oberlin Review. He is one of 82 college 
students selected by The Newspaper Fund to receive $500 
scholarships after working next summer as interns on 
metropolitan newspapers. The Fund, supported by Dow 
Jones and Co., selected this year’s winners from more than 
300 applicants. Dave’s home is in Cleveland. 
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Silver bowl for Oberlin 


suitable case could be built. 

Most of this is already known to those hundreds 
of College students who crammed around every 
available television set on campus, those professors 
who sped home from shopping (sometimes to find 
out that the show was over), those alumni who 
grabbed television dials from the hands of football 
fanatics at home, and those children of team coach 
Daniel J. Goulding who practically wore trenches in 
their mother’s new carpeting. 

Mr. Goulding, chairman of the communications 
department, began looking for likely contestants 
towards the end of September when he first asked 
the faculty for recommendations and then issued a 
general invitation to the entire student body. 

About 70 students turned up in Room 106 of the 
King Building Sept. 30 to take a written test de- 
signed to weed out those who didn’t have the trivia- 
type mind needed to be successful on the show. 
Twenty-four were eventually chosen for the final 
competition, and for a week they competed against 
each other in practice game situations. The team 
members were picked strictly on the basis of in- 
dividual scores which reflected how often they were 
able to press a button on a B&G-built buzzer system 
before anyone else—and of course give the correct 
answer to the question. 

An alternate team of four members also was 
chosen. The writer and seniors Clark Hyde, Ron 
Rapoport, and Jim Shelton had the next highest 
scores. We practiced one evening each week with 
the team. Those early practice games were marked 
by a desire to be able to do a better job than the 1959 
Oberlin team which lost ignominiously to Mt. 
Holyoke. 

“I received so much advice on how to choose a 
team that I didn’t know what to do with it all,” Mr. 
Goulding said. “One person would say ‘make sure 
you get one person for science, one for literature, one 
for art, and one for history.’ Another would have his 
ideas. Finally we decided the only way to do it was 
to let the scores speak for themselves. Strangely, 
not one of the students whom the faculty recom- 
mended made the final team.” 


As it was, the team did show a good balance. 
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“Get your mind off the record.” 


Dave and Greg handled most of the history questions 
between them. Both Pat and Mark were adept at 
art, music, and literature. Mark also handled most 
of the science questions. 

The Oberlin campus, not known around the na- 
tion for its “rah-rah” attitude, did show more than 
the expected modicum of excitement when students 
jammed into Kresge Lecture Hall for a match be- 
tween the student team and one from the faculty. 
President Carr led the applause from his seat on the 
floor when the final score showed a 315-250 victory 
for the student team. 

The following afternoon the team and alternates 
flew to New York for the match against the defend- 
ing champions, North Park College, a small liberal 
arts school in Chicago. 

Before the game, announcer Mel Brant asked 
Oberlin partisans in the audience to “show some of 
that good Oberlin hostility.” There was little need 
for it, however, as the College team blitzed North 
Park, 410-35, completely shutting out the opposition 
in the second half. Faculty members who previously 
thought the quiz show to be “non-intellectual” and a 
“waste of time” became enthusiastic. 

During the “halftime” film about the College, 
team captain Pat Broome inserted in the script. a 
reference to “the immoral war in Vietnam.” Program 
moderator Robert Earle, whose son Brian is a sopho- 
more at the College, seemed to blanch momentarily 
but recovered sufficiently to be able to say “And 
that’s Oberlin College!” at the end of the film. 
Students, in particular, enjoyed Pat’s comment the 
next week that he might “teach in Canada” after 
graduation, and Mark’s remark that he most enjoyed 
“the Alpine country around Oberlin,’ and _ the 
“rational discourse” in the dormitories. David also 
endeared his brother “Abo” to the nation, and 
especially to producer John Cleary who asked Dave 
the next week how “Oboe” was. 

After the second week, following Pat’s comment 
about teaching, producer Cleary asked the College 
team to write out their halftime comments before 
the show and to refrain from saying anything that 
wasn’t agreed upon beforehand. He said he had re- 
ceived complaints about the anti-war statements, but 
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“Tm glad you knew that one.’ 
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would not say whether they came from listeners, 
sponsors, or officials at NBC. 

While the victory over North Park was satisfying, 
team members will probably tell you that the high- 
light of the first trip was a visit to “Ralph’s Famous 
Pizzaria,” which the Underground Guide to Eating 
admits has good pizza but adds that Ralph “is not 
entirely successful” in bringing the flavor of his 
native Old World Italy to his restaurant through the 
use of plastic grapes and artificial flowers. 

On the recommendation of alternate Ron Rapo- 
port who worked in New York during the summer, 
the team decided to take a subway all across Man- 
hattan and walk eight blocks in order to pay a post- 
theater visit to Ralph’s. Not only was the restaurant 
closed, but it consisted of six low barstools in front 
of an even lower counter. Nevertheless, the team 
vowed (much to the dismay of Mrs. Goulding) to 
return to Ralph’s for a celebration following the 
fifth victory. 

That promise was kept as in the ensuing weeks 
the College ripped through teams from Baylor Uni- 
versity, Wells College, Duke University, and St. 
Louis University by a collective score of 1385-445. 
The College five-game total of 1795 points came 
within 65 of matching the 1ll-year record set by 
Brandeis University last year. 

Upon arriving at the studio at 12:30 p.m. for the 
St. Louis match, Mr. Goulding was handed a tele- 
gram. It was from the Duke University team that 
the College had beaten the week before. It read 
simply: 

“We hope you clobber them.” 

The team definitely was going after the record 
in its last game. “Get your mind off the record,” Mr. 
Goulding told them before air time. “Concentrate 
just on winning the game.” 

Still the members were disappointed that they 
did not make the 70 points needed for a new record. 
“We couldn’t have done it though,” Pat said. “They 
didn’t ask questions of enough point value and many 
of the questions took too long to answer.” In the 
backs of the minds of the team members was the 
realization that they might have broken the record 
if NBC had cued a commercial properly on the 
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“If you buzz too soon, guess.” 


team’s fourth appearance. A minute of air time was 
lost, more than enough to score the needed points. 

Those who watched the program saw only a small 
part of the activity that went into its production. 
The team arrived at NBC studios four hours before 
air time, met the members of the other team, and had 
a short introductory meeting with Robert Earle each 
week. 

The content of the meeting was always the same. 
Earle began each session by reminding the players 
repeatedly that “it is only a game,” and “don’t be 
nervous.” 

“Every successful team we’ve had has been able 
to stay relaxed,” he told the St. Louis team. 

“He says it enough to make you really nervous,” 
Pat Broome said. 

Earle, who came into the room wearing a surgical 
mask around his neck the last session (he commutes 
weekly from his Ithaca home and wore the mask as 
a flu-deterrent), was able to direct most of his at- 
tention to Oberlin’s opposition by the fifth week, 
since the College team had heard “the speech” four 
times previously. 

“I know you're all going to make this mistake,” 
he told the St. Louis players, “and I just hope you 
make it soon and get it over with. Now sometime 
you are going to answer the question at the wrong 
time. Remember to wait for Mel (Brant) to call 
your school and name. You may think that you 
pressed the button first, but wait until your name is 
called.” 

One of the St. Louis students was wearing a 
white-on-red armband reading “Milwaukee 14” in 
protest of the arrest of 14 persons for destroying 
selective service files. 

“Tll take it off if you want me to,” the student 
told Earle. Earle explained the intricacies of viewer 
reaction and sponsors. “People probably won’t know 
what it’s all about anyway,” he said. They sit back 
in their living rooms and nudge one another: ‘Hey 
Mabel, is he wearing a red armband? What is he, a 
commie or something?’ ” 

“It does sound kind of like a beer,” the student 
said. 

“I want to emphasize that I have no personal 
objection to your wearing it,” Earle continued. “TI 
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think it would be better all around if you kept if off 
though.” 

Earle also told the players to answer the ques- 
tions loudly, and not worry about missing an an- 
swer. “I’ve seen three members of a team get upset 
about missing a bonus question and when I started 
to ask the next toss-up only one was ready to play it. 
Forget the questions you miss. No team has ever 
known the answer to every question.” 

“Another important thing to remember,” he sug- 
gested in his authoritative, soft-spoken way, “is to 
guess. If you don’t know the answer to a bonus, or 
buzz too soon on a toss-up, guess. Pat here guesses 
often on questions. He isn’t the most creative guesser 
we’ve ever had, but he does all right.” 

The teams began a warm-up game before the prac- 
tice sessions, with Earle asking questions, and the 
team members thumping their hand on the table to 
show that they knew the answer. Soon it was time 
for a leisurely lunch at the plush restaurant next to 
the Rockefeller skating rink. Then it was back up to 
the sixth floor for make-up and several practice 
games in the studio to get acclimated to the camera 
positions, the lights and the like. 

The lights were still being adjusted as the teams 
started playing practice games (Oberlin won all 
three, but by close margins). The cameraman com- 
plained about a missing lens; a director asked an- 
other cameraman to work overtime; the word 
“College” was misspelled on Oberlin’s panel and a 
stagehand went over to correct it; in the corner 
several technicians set up a dull, shabby gray cloth 
on which GE appliances would be spread out for the 
commercial at the end of the show. It and the set 
both looked frayed—on television they looked like a 
million. 

“Do we have to have all this unnecessary noise?” 
Earle shouted over the din. 

Apparently so. The stagehands went on com- 
plaining that this new studio was harder to set up 
than the regular one. (The show was transferred 
from studio 6-A to 6-B where “The Tonight Show” is 
beamed to America.) It was only a little more than 
an hour to air time and the situation looked close to 
hopeless. 

A few minutes later everyone was asked to leave 
the studio while final preparations were made. When 
the team came back, Mel Brant was looking over his 
“contingency” script—one if Oberlin was to win, the 
other if St. Louis defeated the four-time champions. 
Two different endings were also rehearsed. If Ober- 
lin won, the stagehand would wheel out a silver 
bowl and Earle would announce the winnings: $3,500 
from General Electric, matched by the same amount 
from Seventeen magazine and the Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio (twice the amount those three firms had 
contributed in each of the preceding four contests) 
plus a special $1,500 bonus from Gimbel Department 
Stores. 

And of course that is just what happened. 

Afterwards Dave, Greg, Mark and Pat posed with 
Earle for pictures to be sent out over the wire serv- 
ices (Earle still did not mention that his son goes to 
Oberlin). Then it was all over. 

Except, for Ralph’s. 
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THE WISE AND NOT-SO-WISE GUYS IN 


W OULD you like to be in a play? Publish a news- 
paper? Look at cells through a microscope? 

These are a few of the opportunities offered to 
junior high school students in Oberlin through a 
program called “Y’s Guys” which is sponsored by 
the College YM-YWCA. 

“Y’s Guys” are college students interested in 
working with “gifted” 13 and 14-year-olds. It was 
organized three years ago by Wendy and Jerry 
Gollub, both ’66. In the current academic year it 
includes a core group of 10 college students, 30 to 35 
junior high students, and a host of enthusiastic sup- 
porters, both in the town and on the campus. 

It’s hard to make generalizations about such a 
dynamic group. Changes in the program are almost 
impossible to keep up with since it is tailored to the 
expressed needs of the junior high young people. 
However, there are some things we can say. There 
is a structure of sorts. The college students who 
have volunteered to work with “Y’s Guys” have 
established five different activities in which they are 
presently engaged. 

Gretchen Towner, ’70, and Eric Wollman, ’69, are 
co-chairmen. Greg Sharrow, ’72, has charge of the 
drama group. Mary Norton, ’70, and James Green, 
’69, conduct the creative writing workshops. Brian 
Smith, ’71, and Senior Scholar Wollman are the 
science experts. Kim Herzinger, ’69, is the film 
specialist. Michael Samuels, ’72, is working with a 


| French group. The groups meet once a week, usually 


after school on weekdays or on Saturday afternoons. 
They get together to discuss issues, go on field trips 
(to Cleveland for a look-see, to the physics lab for 
experiments), or simply to get to know one another. 
The exchange is quite free, and it is frequently in1- 
tiated by the junior highs who will put the college 
student, pressed for study time, on a real spot by 
asking, “Why don’t we meet on Monday afternoon, 
too?” 

There are plenty of embarassing situations with 
which the aspiring secondary school teacher might 


have to cope. For example, since these young people 
Jog phil: SO a Rs ad Raat ee ALA ERS AT TOS 


3111 HARMAN wrote this article prior to his departure last 
summer to become a Shansi rep at American College in 
Madurai, South India. It has been edited to describe the 


program as it exists this year. 


'S GUYS 


by William Harman, ’68 


have been recruited deliberately from accelerated 
math and English classes, they often turn out to be 
more “accelerated” than the collegians might expect. 
They can be astounding. Their grasp of the subject 
matter in question, the insights they have to offer, 
and the incisive questions they like to formulate are 
enough to make the college student rethink his role 
and to admit that the student-teacher relation can be 
reversed pretty easily. A talk with a leader in “Y’s 
Guys” will show that he learns more and more to 
regard himself as a participant in a dialogue rather 
than as a teacher imparting jewels of wisdom. 

Then, too, when students meet together after 
school, the question of maintaining their interest 
after a long day inevitably arises. They have been 
sitting and listening all day; now they want to do 
something. They want to try out what they have 
been hearing about. 

“Y’s Guys” isn’t all work and challenge with no 
reward. For one thing, it helps the college student to 
learn to articulate in a group which doesn’t work 
under the same assumptions as he does. The young- 
sters haven’t studied psychology yet. They won’t 
take a man’s name and his theory for an answer. 
They want to know why. It is a process of getting to 
know another age group and at the same time of 
getting to know oneself. Not being supercilious, the 
college students can discover why it was that they 
once thought as the junior highs do now, or (which is 
more often the case) they can wonder why that 
“never occurred to us when we were that age.” 

Also, and just as important, the program works 
wonders for “town-gown” relationships. The phone 
call from the parent, half in gratitude and half in 
surprise, expressing an interest in “what you could 
possibly be doing to get him so excited,” is one of the 
many evidences. 

All in all, “Y’s Guys” has been enjoying just 
this kind of success and failure. But the failures are 
certainly endurable. At any rate, the program is 
beyond the stage of wondering (as do so many col- 
lege groups from year to year) “if” we go from 
here. The question is “where” we go from here. 
There are all sorts of possibilities, and the problem 
is choosing one of them. “Y’s Guys” are learning to 
appreciate that kind of problem. alieelll 
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Student Thoughts 
on 
Environmental 
Pollution 


comments from an interdisciplinary seminar 


Edward J. Kormondy 
Professor of Biology 


I T TAKES LITTLE effort these days for anyone with a 
soft spot for college students to find sufficient 
cause for misperception and misconception. National 
media and even this magazine have been busy de- 
scribing campus unrest, political activism, dope and 
drugs, women’s hours (or the lack thereof!) and 
student demands. In the very midst of the fray, it is 
more than easy to lose sight of “the other side” of 
students—good, old-fashioned, academic work. Sel- 
dom does this mundane but most fundamental aspect 
of college life get our attention. We’re more apt to 
be treated to professorial pronouncements and plati- 
tudes, news of revised graduation requirements, and 
explanations of an “Experimental College” or an 
Urban Studies Center. These ventures have to be 
reported, of course, because they indicate the 


Mr. Kormonpy is on leave from Oberlin’s campus until 
September 1970 and is in Washington, D. C., as director of 
the Commission on Undergraduate Education in the 
Biological Sciences, supported by a National Science Foun- 
dation grant to George Washington University. He 
simultaneously serves as director of the Office of Biological 
Education of the American Institute of Biological Sciences. 
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dynamic vitality of institutions which are basically 
conservative and prone to chronic, and sometimes 
acute, hardening of the intellectual arteries. 

But, do students still do what students are sup- 
posed to do? I think so and therefore, I want to try 
to encapsulate the substance of a seminar conducted 
during the 1968 spring term. More particularly, I 
want to share with Oberlin friends the thoughts of 
students regarding a major problem—man’s relation 
to his environment. As a professional ecologist, I 
have a disciplinary interest in such a topic and an 
awareness that the resolutions of the problem will 
not come from ecologists alone. The problem is an- 
thropocentric in origin; it is anthropocentric in solu- 
tion also. Answers will come only from the input of 
all man-centered disciplines—and from where I sit, 
that includes just about all of us! 

So, how does the concerned academic-type go 
about engendering enlightened concern? Naturally, 
by offering a course! And so, early in January 1968, 
a letter was sent to the some 175 seniors majoring 
in the social sciences; excerpts from that letter 
follow: 

Many of the major environmental problems faced 
today must be dealt with on a multidisciplinary basis. 
The increased discharge of carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere or of industrial waste into a stream cause 
concern not only among the “keep America clean” 
Audubonish advocates, but by hardheaded economists, 
sociologists, political scientists, as well as by ecologists, 
demographers and the like. The implications of man’s 
modification of his environment by accident, inadvert- 
ancy or purpose, extend, ramify and become complex 
both quickly and beyond the competence of any given 
discipline. 

To explore some of these complex interrelations and 

interactions, I should like to consider the general prob- 
lem of pollution in a cross-or interdisciplinary seminar 
during this coming spring semester. To such a seminar, 
I and the half-dozen biology majors already enrolled 
can bring some of the wherewithal of the biologist; to 
such a seminar I would like to have a half-dozen social 
science majors bring their particular competencies. 
The synergistic results anticipated in such a confronta- 
tion are considerable and exciting; the need to talk 
across fields is paramount in a liberal arts college. 

Instead of the hoped-for “half-dozen,” ten non- 
biology majors were on my back asking to par- 
ticipate; a number of others expressed interest but 
also regrets that their schedules were too tight or 
structured to permit enrolling. The final par- 
ticipants were: Biology majors Constance Fleischer, 
Daniel Glaser, Carl Nyblade, Edmund Stiles, Paul 
Weekley, and Janice Williams; Government majors 
William Krissoff, Susan Reese, Steven Wagner and 
Richard Zitrin; History majors Ann Finkel, Charles 
(Keith) Keyser and Kathleen Kilgore, Economics 
major Michael Knowlton; Sociology major Ben- 
jamin Shaine, and Mathematics major Steven Wood- 
bury. Steve “snuck in” since he is really a biologist 
at heart, a mathematician only by training! Connie 
Fleischer and Ben Shaine were the only juniors, and 
Jan Williams volunteered from the Master of Arts 
in Teaching program. . 

The first half of the term was spent discussing 
management of four major resources—forests, min- 
erals, water and wildlife—, the last half in discussing 
pollutions of the three environmental media—alr, 
land, and water. With few exceptions, the presenta- 
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tions and corollary reading material articulated con- 
cerns from historical, sociological, political, and eco- 
nomic as well as biological perspectives. The student- 
led program was enriched by three outside speakers: 
Dr. Herbert Fleischer (father of Connie), of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Madison, Wis., who discussed mul- 
tiple-use principles of forest management; Mr. Ned 
Skeldon of Clear Water, Inc., a private, non-profit 
alliance of business, industry and private citizenry 
embarked on a program of cleaning up the Maumee 
River in Ohio; Mr. Roland C. Clement, Vice Presi- 
dent for Biology of the National Audubon Society, 
who spoke on the historical antecedents of the con- 
temporary problem and of avenues by which change 
can be effected. 

“Great!” is the best way to describe the net effect 
of this seminar. The interdisciplinary marriage was 
no misalliance. Depth of coverage was excellent and 
typical of Oberlin students. Dialog was good. Some- 
times discussions even got a bit heated. If anything, 
as concerned individuals, we were too much of one 
kind; but, quite invariably a devil’s advocate, though 
of a mild sort, would challenge a developing point of 
view. However, the purpose of this article is not to 
prate, but to relate what these young people had to 
say. 

Their final assignment was to develop a position 
paper articulating their concerns and attitudes, their 
priorities and courses of action. These papers were 
duplicated, circulated, and then discussed in a final 
session. One outgrowth of this was my seeking per- 
mission to excerpt from their papers not only to let 
Oberlin friends know that something besides ‘“‘angst” 
goes on here, but maybe even to arouse some of them! 
The full impact comes through reading the entire 
group of papers; the integrity of each is lost by dis- 
section. Yet, there are enough commonalities, with 
few enough divergences, that a cohesive story un- 
folds without need of editorial or professional con- 
tinuo. Thus, each student speaks for himself, but in 
many ways speaks for others. The students’ initials 
follow the quotations. I made my judgments and 
offered my criticism during the seminar—to do so 
now would be unethical; but, I invite the reader to 
do so. 


Nature of the Problem 


LTE NIA IE EB A 


“Pollution is an excess of anything in an environ- 
ment which is detrimental to the integrity of that 
environment. This excess of anything considers as 
pollutants everything from DDT, detergents and 
wrecked automobiles to carbon monoxide, noise and 
even other human beings.” (CN) 

“The pollution problem poses a threat to man’s 
future existence, a threat which he has totally 
ignored until recently. Some blame the Western 
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world’s Judeo-Christian background and its anthro- 
pocentric orientation; others blame the present in- 
dustrial-technocratic complex and the capitalistic 
sysem of individual self-interest. Whatever the or- 
igins or causes, the fact remains that now man faces 
a problem unprecedented in past history, one which 
will no longer remain smoldering in the background, 
to be ignored by everyone except the few concerned 
wilderness and nature lovers among us.” (MK) 

“In its present form, pollution is the result of 
man’s refusal to acknowledge his place in the web of 
life. In that almost everything man does appears to 
involve unexamined and largely uncared about ef- 
fects detrimental to the environment, man is himself 
a pollutant. Man has learned to protect himself 
under widely varying conditions. To do this he has 
used large amounts of his environment, and put 
phenomenal amounts of pollutants back into it. The 
drive to ease the stresses on his body cannot be 
criticized, it is a result of his unspecialized nature. 
However, in the process of satisfying this drive man 
has put aside a vital association. He has conceptually 
removed himself from the web of life, elevated him- 
self to lord of the Earth, and harshly exploited all in 
his fiefdom. By this conceptual disassociation from 
the ecological process affecting the rest of the Earth, 
man has confused master and serf. The Earth is the 
ultimate master.” (DG) 

“For a time, perhaps, human survival will be 
possible. The ecologists may find ways to manage 
the environment to keep men alive. But nature, 
natural environments in the sense that pioneers have 
known them and which we can sometimes still find 
today, will be gone. And, in the end, civilization, 
that stage of history that began when men first per- 
ceived themselves as individuals, will be over. A new 
way of living, with a different view of existence, 
with a totally different set of values, will evolve.” 
(BS) 


Historical Basis 
of Current Attitudes 


“During our country’s expansionist era, a posi- 
tivist, exploitative attitude was functional for the 
growth of this country, both geographically and in- 
stitutionally. The pioneers still had to fight for sur- 
vival, for minimum resource requirements. But now 
and unlike most of the world, we can afford to slow 
down, we have rich resources ... A more recent 
block is ‘possessive individualism,’ the spirit of free 
enterprise, which had its origin in the 19th century. 
But with nets of interdependence growing through 
all aspects of our society, we can’t afford a riparian, 
property-oriented attitude to water rights, for ex- 
ample. Too many other people must be protected 
against the individuals’ misuse. Mistakes are more 
costly these days because they tend to be made on a 
larger scale ... A third problem is the outmoded 
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Protestant Ethic. A use-oriented people tends to 
exploit natural resources wherever they occur, no 
matter what the non-utilitarian consequences. This 
goes with the anthropocentric disregard of natural 
forces at work.” (AF) 

“Tt would seem that ignorance, rather than delib- 
erate destruction, must be the heart of the problem. 
People don’t realize what effects their small contri- 
butions to destruction of the natural environment 
bring on those around them. Somehow we must have 
at least a basic understanding of the easily-upset 
‘balance of nature.’ ” (JW) 


Bases for Attitude Change 


“Attitude change is a tricky requirement; it 
usually doesn’t occur independently of other changes 
on a large scale, but accompanies more basic insti- 
tutional change... But obviously a few people must 
re-examine assumptions first in order to help chan- 
nel and plan sane change. What we need, in short, 
is a radical shift in cultural gears in order to decrease 
the gap between our runaway technological ad- 
vances and our control of them.” (AF) 

“T believe that the challenge of saving our en- 
vironment lies with the concerned individual. An 
individual who is informed about the shocking facts 
about the pollution of the environment and about 
the beneficial economic and aesthetic values which 
long range conservation and pollution control offer, 
can be effective in mobilizing proper persons and 
groups who can successfully set high standards for 
proper resource utilization.” (ES) 

“Much of the public (and legislative) support for 
conservation measures will come from those who see 
scenic and recreational values threatened by unwise 
development. John Doe wants to be able to go fish- 
ing, and the Chamber of Commerce wants to lure 
tourists.” (SWo) 


“The push that will bring about conservation 
reform is the pressure of two hundred million rec- 
reation-hungry people. As an individual is satisfied 
with other aspects of his life, the aesthetic and rec- 
reational aspects of it rise on his priority list. A man 
with six hungry kids and no job doesn’t care about 
pollution in the Cuyahoga. He has more pressing 
personal considerations. But a man with three well- 
fed children who earns $6,000 a year on a 40-hour 
week is interested in the nearest bass stream because 
he spends some time along it. He will vote his tax 
money to clean it up and get it on a productive 
basis.” (PW) 

“The Western world’s economic system has re- 
mained largely ignorant of essential ecological prin- 
ciples, and it can no longer afford to do so. This is 
the initial area of necessary adjustment. The price 
system must somehow incorporate not only those 
costs and benefits which are immediately apparent, 
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but also those costs and benefits which accrue from 
the use of the environment. An economically ra- 
tional decision must take account of the fact that 
man’s decisions have a definite effect on his environ- 
ment and consequently his future existence. The 
adverse or beneficial effects on his environment 
must be realized as well as the more popular methods 
of profit-loss analysis in the market place. Thus by 
definition an economically rational decision which 
promotes maximum efficiency must no longer re- 
main distorted as in the past by ignoring some of the 
costs or benefits, or else it could no longer be termed 
rational.” (MK) 

“Even as a biology major with a great deal of 
interest in, and some knowledge of, ecology, I was 
wholly unaware of many of the effects and inter- 
actions of these problems with others. This seems to 
indicate to me the probable much lesser level of 
understanding of the general public, which must 
ultimately act to find solutions and won’t act if it 
doesn’t realize the full nature of the problem.” (JW) 


Education as an Agency 
of Attitude Change 


“The response to the problems of pollution and 
management of our natural resources involves three 
broad areas. First, and at this point most important, 
is the problem of education. Essential before any 
action can be attempted is an awareness of the 
dimensions of the problems of pollution and always 
an open mind to new ideas and radical suggestions 
for the future. Education involves .. . ‘Knowing 
thyself’ and also, ‘Knowing thy environment’.” (SR) 

“I think that people need to care about nature’s 
component parts in order to realize their dependence 
on these parts, and to take care of these parts sen- 
sitively. I don’t see how a child can learn to care 
about a bird’s egg, or a wildflower, or a pond with 
fish, unless the child has seen the egg hatch, or 
watched the wildflower blow in the wind, or 
splashed in the pond. Therefore, I think that one of 
the most basic steps in forming a national ‘land ethic’ 
is to increase the citizen’s contact with diversified 
natural environments.” (CF) 

“The introductory study of biology, from elemen- 
tary school through college, must be oriented largely 
toward organisms and ecology, and not toward bio- 
chemistry. School courses should emphasize the 
importance of nature in man’s life, and the immense- 
ly complex interrelationships which exist in all 
ecosystems—including those in which man plays a 
role. With imagination this need not be limited to 
‘How does the tree help us?’ and watching tadpoles 
turn into frogs . . . It should emphasize the food 
chain, and not the Krebs Cycle. This is important for 
the liberal arts major, but even more so for the bud- 
ding biochemist who may never again have to worry 
about real plants in real fields . . . School or college 
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should not represent the end of education. Public 
education can continue through mass media and 
through a wide variety of activities in wildlife areas, 
parks, and recreation areas. Museums, nature trails, 
and nature centers can play a significant role in 
educating the public...” (SWo) 


Attributes of an 
Environmental Attitude 


“In a sense, the mature conservationist should 
combine the best attributes of the Amishman and the 
most admirable qualities of the political activist. 
Living a small-scale version of ‘the good life’ would 
involve the practical personal application of atti- 
tudes whose broader acceptance in America would 
eventually be needed to support sound social regula- 
tion of the environment. These values include, first, 
a loving appreciation of the natural world and of 
man and his human potential. Second, a readiness 
to be satisfied with relatively little in the way of 
personal possessions, following the old German folk- 
saying that ‘one needs little to be happy, yet the 
happy man’s a king.’ Third, a consequent willingness 
to exercise self-restraint, especially in the acquisi- 
tion and use of material goods and natural resources 
. .. Fourth, a recognition that the chief concern of 
economic activity should no longer be the expansion 
of the social product, but rather its equitable distri- 
bution—slicing the pie more fairly instead of forever 
enlarging the oven ... Fifth, a weighty sense of 
obligation to one’s posterity, which would find ex- 
pression not in piling up material wealth for the next 
generation, but in taking care that one is not ruining 
the opportunities of one’s heirs... Sixth, a positive 
response to the challenge well expressed in Eugene 
McCarthy’s call to every citizen ‘to be as fully re- 
sponsible, and that means as fully political as he can 


be’.” (SWa) 


Transferring Attitudes 
into Action 


“Kstimates of what it will cost to clean up the 
United States today have one thing in common— 
they are all enormous. Voluntary contributions can- 
not be expected to meet the demands of the general 
problem. They can help in the more immediate 
problem areas, but the government must be and can 
be the only source of the resources necessary to ac- 
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complishing the goal of pollution abatement. Con- 
gress is less than free with funds for purposes other 
than defense, social security and a few other im- 
mediately political programs. The implication is 
clear. This must become a political ‘hot potato.’ 
Anyone who refuses to support it in Congress gets 
burned. Again public education is the only way to 
arouse the support necessary to gaining this end.” 
(CK) 

“What can we do, then, as interested citizens, to 
insure the passage of federal and local legislation to 
deal with problems of pollution? The most effective 
way is probably to lobby, but not on a small scale, for 
this would have little effect. But a widespread, na- 
tionally controlled organization whose purpose is to 
insure a better future environment for the human 
race in North America—i.e., whose purpose is spe- 
cifically to encourage pollution abatement—could 
be effective.” (RZ) 

“Backed by research and statistics, they also need 
salesmanship—to convince, for example, a hard- 
headed industrialist that he is actually paying ($) 
for pollution, and that cleaning up the water would 
be economical. It is a kind of devil’s advocate role. 
Local pressure groups such as the League of Women 
Voters are very useful both at getting after offenders 
(e.g., embarrassing them in the newspapers) and for 
rallying support of legislation.” (AF) 

“We might begin an ‘action’ program by promot- 
ing lccal efforts to deal with obvious problems—such 
as the visible dangers from polluted Lake Erie. But 
we must also work toward a broad program of stand- 
ards and incentives toward abatement and preven- 
tion. This type of a program can only be effective 
through the federal government. Perhaps eventually 
the report of a ‘pollution commission’ similar to the 
commissions on riots, crime and smoking will help 
to create a federal ‘bureau of pollution prevention 
and abatement’. ” (SR) 


Proposals for Action Programs 


“But the essential point is this: that nature is 
going to be controlled. The environment is going to 
be managed. Decisions, made by men, will determine 
what the environment will be. Galbraith points out 
that now these decisions are usually made acciden- 
tally, as the by-products of industry, by the tech- 
nostructure. The more locally controlled govern- 
mental units—the counties or cities, the state legisla- 
tures, and the House of Representatives—are con- 
trolled in most cases by the larger forces of the tech- 
nostructure. So that means that only the federal 
government, applying standards that do not favor 
any one district, can take the control over the envi- 
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ronment away from the pollutors and spoilers.” (BS) 

“Thus I suggest that the possibility of developing 
an independent regulatory commission on the fed- 
eral level be seriously investigated. Such an organ- 
ization (perhaps along the lines of the FCC or the 
ICC) could provide the necessary enforcement, and 
perhaps be delegated limited legislative powers of 
its own... Without direct governmental regulation, 
the advances of new scientific antipollutionary 
methods will mean little. Federal standards, even 
strict ones strictly enforced, will not be sufficient to 
solve pollution problems either. Individual regions 
have individual problems, and thus, it is necessary 
for the states and regional organizations (the N. Y. 
Port Authority may be a good example) to act over 
and above what the federal government does, to cure 
specific regional ills.” (RZ) 

“The United States government must make a 
number of changes in order effectively to press for 
improvement of our environment. An immediate 
need is the establishment of a Council of Ecological 
Advisers to the President, composed of leading and 
respected conservationists and ecologists. This Coun- 
cil should have the resources to study from ecologi- 
cal, economic, scenic, and recreational points of view, 
proposals which threaten our natural environment. 
They should be in a position to argue forcefully on 
these proposals, both within the government and 
before the general public. Similar state commissions 
need to be established.” (SWo) 

“The Secretary of the Interior be renamed the 
Secretary of the Environment. All Federal agencies 
attempting to regulate in that field would be brought 
under his control. The current squabbling between 
the U. S. Forest Service (Department of Agricul- 
ture) and the National Park Service (Department 
of Interior) is inexcusable.” (WK) 

“In order to attack some of the current environ- 
mental problems, I think that government, in gen- 
eral, could go either of two ways: towards greater 
control by the federal government over what was 
formerly left to state supervision (this is the direc- 
tion we seem to be taking now) or towards what is 
now termed in Europe a ‘regionalist revolution.’ The 
1965 legislation regarding water and air pollution 
points towards the former course: it foresees estab- 
lishment of partly federally-financed projects for 
various kinds of pollution control. If we continue in 
this direction, one can foresee national land and 
water inspection and control, much as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now inspects what we ingest 
from the environment.” (KK) 


“Because of this, I suspect the future to hold a 
kind of system of local watershed conservancy dis- 
tricts along the lines of the local school board sys- 
tem. I think this for two reasons. First, pollution, 
the fundamental conservation problem, is most logi- 
cally approached in terms of watershed control. 
Second, this would be one way to integrate federal 
standard setting and funds into a system balanced by 
local administration. Both federal and local aspects 
of this system would be imperative if it were to be 
effective in our free society.” (PW) 

“Perhaps the most feasible solution is for the in- 
dustries, cities and others polluting to pay for most 
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of the costs of stopping additional pollution and for 
the state and federal governments to pay for the cost 
of cleaning up existing pollution.” (CN) 

“I think that certain areas should be designated 
as high-density population centers. These centers 
will demand drastic new house and community de- 
signs ... The key ideas to these designs will be in- 
tensity of land use and miniturization, the first lead- 
ing to diversity and the second to the reduction of 
waste.” (CF) 

“A shift to massive public transportation on all 
levels is necessary to complement these plans -to 
decrease the amount of land used in roads, and the 
pollution created by many individual cars. The for- 
mation of ‘cluster cities’-—long narrow rows of self- 
sufficient cities, each having its own compact busi- 
ness and working center with excellent transporta- 
tion to it—will implement this shift...” (CF) 

“Federal legislation and enforcement of pesticides 
and herbicides is another urgent necessity. Commer- 
cial chemical firms should be required to prove (be- 
fore marketing) that their product will have little 
or no deleterious ‘effects on wildlife in various 
ecosystems.” (WK) 

“And ultimately we will have to confront the real 
problem—too many people. Perhaps limiting human 
population should be the first step rather than the 
last when dealing with man’s future environment, 
but realism is the order of the day.” (WK) 

“Since we do not know what the effects of pollu- 
tion in the long run will be, it seems to me that it is 
better to put perhaps overly stringent limits on ef- 
fluent levels.” (DG) 

“Consistent federal standards of air and water 
purity must be enacted and enforced. The federal 
government is well on its way in water purity, but 
appears to be lagging in the clean-up of air.” (WK) 


Establishing Priorities 


“It has been pointed out that solving our more 
serious pollution problems really is a matter of life 
and death. If this is the case, other questions will 
simply have to wait, until energy can be devoted to 
these questions on a top priority level. The destruc- 
tion of some of our most beautiful redwood forests 
would be very unfortunate. Unfortunate, but un- 
avoidable, perhaps, if we wish to concentrate on 
more serious problems, such as the destruction of 
human lives because of the smogs of Los Angeles and 
London. It is simply a matter of priority, and as far 
as I’m concerned, problems of management will 
simply have to wait.” (RZ) . 

“Is there any doubt but that this country can 
afford clean streams for swimming, and air which 
will not kill the citizens as they walk the streets of 
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New York City? Many people would answer that 
there is not. A survey of the inhabitants of a ghetto 
might yield some different answers. Food and a car 
might well be placed as of more importance than a 
clean Lake Erie. The attitude is understandable 
when one considers that 20 billion dollars for a clean 
lake raises some justified questions about why 
children have no shoes.” (CK) 


The Future 


“Ecological change, even when accelerated by 
man, is a slow process; and as a nation we are ac- 
customed to quick crises. Any diplomat can testify 
that it takes a dramatic crisis, with ample press 
coverage, to alert the nation, and sometimes even the 
government, to a threat to its security. The process of 
repairing damage to an ecological system is very 
slow, and we are a people who demand quick solu- 
tions, and are impatient when they are not forth- 
coming.” (KK) 

“T said that we must control population. I suspect 
that we won't. I said that we must understand what 
our values are and what in the society and the en- 
vironment sustains them. I am not sure that societies 
as a whole will ever reach that level of knowledge. 
I said that we must assert ourselves over the forces 
of culture, of technology and of population that form 
the natural matrix within which the individual lives. 
But I am too much a cultural determinist to believe 
that we would ever do that. Culture is not static, 
and a conservatism which hopes to maintain in- 
definitely a set of values is doomed to a failure.” 
(BS) 

“I am pessimistic over man’s ability to live in 
harmony with his environment in the near future. 
From the material we have been exposed to through- 
out the semester, I know what man must do in order 
to restore the quality of his air, water and land and 
preserve representative ecosystems. But I regard 
with deep skepticism any optimistic predictions of a 
quick and lasting solution to the basic environmental 
problems.” (WK) 

“Being an optimist at heart, I feel that man will 
successfully meet this new challenge, this new crisis 
of the 20th century. Characteristically, man waits 
in ignorant innocence until a problem reaches crisis 
proportions, and then he devotes his full energy to 
solving the crisis, succeeding in the end. Ignorance 
is bliss, but man cannot afford to wait much longer. 
The signs of the pollution crisis are all about us. 
Today whether we like to or not, we control the fate 


of man’s future existence; let us not make the fatal 
mistake of continuing to ignore this pollution crisis.” 
(MK) ae 
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TAPPAN 
SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK 


Music Theater 
Opens This Summer 


Oberlin College and the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music will 
inaugurate this summer the Oberlin 
Music Theater. The program is 
under the direction of Roy Lazarus, 
associate professor of musical 
theater. 

Musicals, operas and operettas 
will be performed at Hall Auditor- 
ium instead of on Cape Cod, where 
Oberlin’s Gilbert & Sullivan Players 
have presented a season of light 
opera favorites at Highfield Theater, 
Falmouth, Mass., for the past 16 
summers. 

The expanded repertory is ex- 
pected to provide young singers and 
instrumentalists wide possibilities 
for performing expedience in all 
phases of music theater. 

A nucleus of gifted young artists 
will receive room, board, and in 
some cases a small stipend. 

The six-week season, July 9 
through Aug. 16, will run in con- 
junction with an eight-week, three- 
hour credit course in music theater 
taught by a professional production 
staff. The course will include act- 
ing, English diction, body movement 
and stage make-up. It will enable 
students to combine theoretical 
studies with daily, on-the-job per- 
forming. 


Schedule for the 1969 season: 


July 9-12 The Most Happy Fella 

(Loesser ) 

H.M.S. Pinafore 

(Gilbert & Sullivan) 

July 23-26 To be announced 

July 30-Aug. 2 The Three Penny 
Opera (Weill) 

Aug. 6- 9 Ormindo (Cavalli) 

Aug. 13-16 La Boheme (Puccini) 


July 16-19 


There will be five performances 
weekly, including one matinee, and 
all will be popularly priced. 


mn 


English Faculty Play 


“The White Devil’ by John Watson, 
a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
will be sponsored by the English 
department at Hall Auditorium 
March 20, 21 and 22. Producers are 
David Young and Robert Pierce. 
Walter Sanders is director and lead 
roles will be played by Mrs. Carl 
Peterson, Dewey Ganzel and Mr. 
Young. Curtain time is 8 p.m. 
nightly. Tickets are $1.25 (Students 
$1) and are on sale at Wilder Hall 
or by mail from the Alumni Office. 


Debaters Qualify 


For the second consecutive year, 
debaters Roger Conner, ’69, Mark 
Arnold, ’70, and Joseph Misner,-’71, 
have qualified for the Tournament 
of Champions, sponsored annually 
by Michigan State University. The 
1969 tournament will be April 3-5 
at East Lansing. 


Phi Beta Kappa 


Thirty-one seniors were elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa in the first of two 
elections during the current aca- 
demic year. 

They include Wayne O. Alpern, 
Michael S. Alushin, Bernard S. Ar- 
ons, Maria F. Benotti, Anne H. 
Bode, David D. Burgess, Brian E. 
Corey (senior scholar), Bruce G. 
Freedman, George E. Galt, James N. 
Green, and Phillip N. Grigsby. 

Also, Deborah L. Haines, Clark 
Hyde, Barbara E. Johnson, B. 
Elaine McHugh, Polly .F. Moore 
(daughter of James W. Moore, ’47), 
Glenn A. Moyer, Susan Nelson, 
Ruth D. Orden, John V. Orth, Bruce 
G. Privratsky (senior scholar), 
Sherrill A. Sherman, and Carol E. 
Skalnik. 

And, Alice Z. Slutsker, Mrs. Cyn- 
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thia Swindle Sweet, Frank L. 
Sweetser III, Jon C. Teaford, Marta 
L. Tobey, Eric R. Wollman (senior 
scholar), Richard W. York, and 
Raymond A. Zepp. 

The names were announced by 
Prof. Fenner Douglas, ’42, president 
of Zeta of Ohio Chapter. 


College Musicians 


When Becky Elwell, ’68, and Wendy 
Simon, ’69, give vocal recitals in 
Kulas Hall on March 6 and April 11 
respectively, they will be the third 
and fourth students from the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences to give 
senior recitals in the Conservatory 
this academic year. 

Wendy is a music major in the 
College and Becky majored in music 
before becoming a special student 
this year in the Conservatory. 

On Feb. 7, Kathy Schmidt, a math 
major, gave a senior recital with 
Ann Matlock, a Conservatory stu- 
dent. Kathy plays the French Horn 
and Ann the oboe. 

Richard York, chemistry major, 
gave a senior clarinet recital Dec. 
14. He was assisted by Danielle 
Martin, ’69, and Karen Mathias, ’69, 
pianists, Carol Domb, ’69, violinist, 
and special student Masayoshi 
Kataoka, violincellist. It marked 
the first performance of ‘Abstract 
III”” which was electronically com- 
posed in 1968 by Roy Allen, ’67, 
who now is studying at Princeton. 
York is a member of the Oberlin 
Wind Ensemble and the G&S play- 
ers. He was named to the Dean’s 
List in his sophomore and junior 
years. 


Mummers Musical 


Mummers’ spring musical at Hall 
Auditorium March 12, 13, 14 and 15 
will be “The Roar of the Grease- 
paint, the Smell of the Crowd” by 
Leslie Bricusse and Anthony New- 
ley. 

Produced entirely by students, 
the comedy will be directed by Jeff 
Bricmont, ’68, former president of 
Mummers who now is _ technical 
director of theater at Oberlin. Rich- 
ard Hubbard, ’69, is president of the 
guild. 
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New Administrator 


A. Edward Couch, A.M. t’54, B.D. 
55, has become associate director of 
development at Oberlin. He suc- 
ceeds David W. Clark, ’55, who 
became director of estate resources 
at Tufts University last June. 

Couch received his A.B. degree in 
1951 and has done advanced study 
at Mansfield College of Oxford Uni- 
versity, the American Foundation 
of Religion and Psychiatry in New 
York, and in drama and psychology 
at Union Theological Seminary. 

He was senior pastor at the First 
Presbyterian Church in San Pedro, 
Calif. from 1965-68, and pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
Freeport, L.I., from 1957-65. From 
1954-57, he was minister of pastoral 
care at Forest Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland. 

Couch has been active in Rotary, 
the YMCA, Red Cross, Boy Scouts 
and Chamber of Commerce. 

While serving the Long Island 
church, he gave advice to Creig 
Flessel, creator of the comic strip 
“David Crane.” However, the strip 
is not based on Couch’s experiences. 
The new administrator also once 
tried out with the New York Yan- 
kees and the Chicago White Sox and 
has had roles in off-Broadway and 
suburban theater productions. 

Mrs. Couch is the former Mar- 
guerite Penner of Berea, Ohio, 
daughter of a retired Baldwin-Wal- 
lace history professor. The Couches 
have four daughters. 


Faculty Notes 


Six Oberlin professors have been 
listed in the new “World Who’s Who 


in Science,” published by the A. N. | 
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Marquis Co. They are George T. 
Scott and Warren F. Walker Jr. of 
the biology department; John D. 
Baum, Robert R. Stoll, and Elbridge 
P. Vance of the mathematics de- 
partment, and Ralph H. Turner of 
the psychology department. 

The volume covers the major in- 
ternational scientists from the year 
3,000 B.C. to the present. 


* * * 


Royce A. Dendler, instructor in 
art, received the top award in the 
All Ohio Sculpture and Painting 
Show at the Dayton Art Institute 
for his audience participation sculp- 
ture, “Jossle.”’ The show opened 
Jan. 11 and closed Feb. 16. Some 
1,000 entries were submitted, with 
16 awards made. 

Other Oberlinians whose work 
was accepted for exhibition include 
Mrs. Sue Dendler who had a foam 
rubber and plastic piece, ‘‘Untitled,” 
in the show. Peter Crook had a 
sculpture and Larry Putnam, a 
painting. Both are graduate 
students. 


* * * 


Athena Tacha (Mrs. Richard 
Spear), curator of modern art, was 
one of 15 to contribute works for an 
auction to aid the maintenance fund 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. The 
auction was arranged by the Musi- 
cal Arts Association as part of the 
“Showboat II’? Symphony Ball in 
the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel Jan. 
17. Miss Tacha’s works, both done 
in 1967, included a cube of smoky 
color plexiglass with interior com- 
partments and “Quick-Lights,” a 
black wooden box with translucent 
screen in front. 


* * * 


During January, Stephen Staryk, 
professor of violin, gave solo recitals 
in Dublin, Frankfurt, Baden-Baden, 
Basil and on BBC. He also appeared 
in Amsterdam with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic. 

* * * 

Henry A. Grubbs, professor of 
French, is the author of the first 
book in English for the general 
reader on the poet Paul Valery. It 
is published by Twayne Publishers 
of New York. 

# % * 

Norman 8S. Care, assistant profes- 
sor, and Robert H. Grimm, associate 
professor of philosophy, are co- 
editors of “Perception and Personal 


Identity; Proceedings of the 1967 


ead [ 
Oberlin Colloquium in Philosophy,” 


published by Case Western Reserve 
University Press. Care is also co- 
editor with Charles Landesman, as- 
sociate professor of philosophy at 
Hunter College, of ‘Readings in the 
Theory of Action,” published by the 
Indiana University Press. 
* * * 


Emory Bundy, assistant professor 
of government since 1967, resigned 
Feb. 1 to become administrative as- 
sistant to newly-elected Rep. Allard 
Lowenstein of New York, one of 
three leaders of the “Committee of 
Concerned Democrats” which en- 
couraged the presidential candidacy 
of Sen. Eugene McCarthy. Bundy 
returns to Oberlin each week to 
meet with his Subsaharan Africa ad 
hoc course and his seminar group. 

* * * 

Robert W. Evans, associate librar- 
ian and staff member since 1961, 
has become librarian at the now- 
building State University of New 
York College in Purchase, N.Y., 
which opens in 1975. 

* * * 

Wolfgang Stechow, professor 
emeritus of art, has been appointed 
to the Mary Conover Mellon Chair 
in Art at Vassar College for 1969- 
70. He is at Smith College this 
semester in the William Allan Neil- 
son Chair of Research and was a 
visiting scholar at Vassar in the fall 
term of 1966. 

* * * 

Miss Jessie Trefethen, emeritus 
associate professor of fine arts, is re- 
ceiving wide recognition for her 
paintings, especially those of the 
shoreline near her Peak’s Island 
home, off the coast of Maine. She 
has exhibited at several one-man 
shows and plans a two-month visit 
to Devon and Cornwall this spring 
where she will paint. 

se * * 
Conservatory faculty appearances: 

Arthur Dann and Daniel Domb, 
March 12, Providence, R. I.; March 
17, Chestertown, Md. 

Daniel Domb, March 21-22, San 
Mateo, Calif.; April 13, Ohio Univ.; 
April 26, Rockford, IIl. 

Clifford Cook, March 8-15, De- 
troit, judging orchestras and 
strings. 

Wood Wind Quintet (Robert Wil- 
loughby, Wayne Rapier, George 
Waln, Artemus Edwards, Robert 
Fries), Otterbein College, Wester- 
ville, Ohio, May 1-2. Ba 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


BY JIM GERTMENIAN, ’69 


EOMAN BASKETBALL 
Y spurted, then faltered, as 
Coach Julian Smith’s squad played 
through the middle portion of its 
schedule. Working on a four-game 
winning streak, the Crimson came 
back from their victory in Chicago 
to face nationally-ranked Witten- 
berg at Jones Field House. The 
Tiger defense, best in the OAC, 
emphasized the story in Oberlin’s 
48-71 defeat, as the locals were out- 
shot 57% to 27% and out-rebounded 
40-26. Encouraging, though, was 
the performance of Freshman Vic 
Guerrieri who came off the bench to 
hit four-for-four from the floor as 
well as- three-for-three from the 
foul line. 

On a two-day excursion to West- 
ern Pennsylvania, the Yeomen 
seemed to be leading charmed lives 
again as they snatched another one 
Hollywood-tyle, overcoming hust- 
ling Carnegie-Mellon in overtime, 
60-55. Junior Al Wellington was 
tough when it counted, earning the 
Yeomen five minutes of grace with 
his 7-seconds-to-go jumper. His 
14 points plus 14 by Guerrieri and 
13 by Junior Randy Miller gave the 
Obies a balanced attack and the 
win. 

With a 6-5 record at that point, 
the Yeomen traveled to Meadville, 
Pa., to play Allegheny, a team 


JIM GERTMENIAN, a religion major 
from South Pasadena, Calif., will be 
keeping alumni posted on intercol- 
legiate athletics from now until the 
May issue. Jim is manager of the 
varsity basketball team and helped 
keep statistics for the football team. 
Larry Gellman, ’70, who covered 
sports in recent issues, has left school 
this semester to serve six months 
active duty in the Air Force Reserve. 
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which had not won from the Crim- 
son in at least nine years. The Ga- 
tors weren’t impressed by history, 
however, as they knocked off their 
guests resoundingly, 68-56. It was 
a lethargic performance by the 
Yeomen, who trailed at the half, 34- 
17. Fine outside shooting by Al- 
legheny was an important factor in 
a contest that never really became 
one. 

Hoping to get back above the .500 
mark, the Yeomen clashed with a 
strong team from Wooster at the 
Scots’ new gym. Trailing by 13 at 
the half, things looked dismal, but 
fine efforts by Wellington and 
Miller put them ahead by four 
tallies, with three minutes left. 
Fighting back, the Scots cut the lead 
to one, but with 27 seconds left, 
Oberlin had the ball and it looked 
as if the Yeomen had captured an- 
other of their patented ulcer pro- 
ducers. The law of averages caught 
up with them, though, and after a 
missed Oberlin foul shot, a two- 
second jumper from the corner by 
Wooster’s Dick Cornwell gave the 
Scots a 66-65 victory. 

The rest of the schedule consisted 
entirely of important conference 
games for Coach Smith’s squad, in- 
cluding such formidable opponents 
as the Yellow-Jackets from Bald- 
win-Wallace and the high-scoring 
Lords of Kenyon College. 


Swimming 

Under the tutelage of their new 
coach, Brad Cahill, the Yeomen 
tankers had turned in a dual-meet 
record of 3-2, after finishing fifth in 
the Ohio Conference Relays. After 
beating Wooster and Hiram, the 
locals succumbed 45-59 to a re- 


markably strong Denison team. 
Sophomore Brad Woelfel and Sen- 
ior Walt Galloway turned in strong 
performances, but the depth of the 
Denison squad was too much. A 
week later, the Yeomen lost to Wit- 
tenberg, 36-68. Bouncing back, the 
Obies trounced Akron, 61-43. Tri- 
Captain Mike Jarvis and Freshman 
Dave Tempest were impressive in 
the victory. 


Wrestling 

Following a victory over Kenyon 
in their opener, the Oberlin grap- 
plers were defeated in six matches. 
Injuries deprived the Crimson 
squad of crucial depth and balance. 
In losing to Mt. Union, 21-23, the 
Yeomen dropped the match only 
because there was no one healthy 
enough to fill the heavyweight slot. 
Freshmen Bob Reed and Tom Ax- 
tell and sophomore Dan Clemens 
were bright spots in a somewhat 
dark picture for Coach Joe Gurtis’ 
men. 


Hockey 

Coach Joe Horn’s pucksters had 
compiled a 5-5 record overall, in- 
cluding victories over such formi- 
dable opponents as Toledo and 
Dayton. Junior Nate Jackson and 
sophomore Dan Duffey were lead- 
ing the icers in goals scored with 9 
and 8 respectively. In the assists 
column, Duffey had accumulated 8, 
while Junior Jack Clough had tal- 
lied 7. Senior goalie Larry Schiller 
had turned in consistently solid 
performances. 


Fencing 

The blademen, led by Captains 
Jim Shelton (23-6, epee) and Joe 
Klein (17-4, sabre), as well as Sen- 
ior Craig Witty (23-6, epee), had 
compiled a somewhat disappointing 
4-6 record with only two matches 
remaining on the schedule. Coach 
Ferenc Zoltan’s team had a chance 
to wind up with a .500 record, how- 
ever, since the two matches were 
with Case and Cleveland State, 
teams the Obies had defeated 
earlier in the season. 

A 19-8 victory over Cleveland 
State and losses to Notre Dame (10- 
17) and Ohio State (12-15) was fol- 
lowed by a quadruple meet in De- 
troit. The Yeomen came home with 
Only one victory, 21-6 over Windsor 
University. They lost to Wayne 
State (6-21), Detroit (10-17) and 
the University of Wisconsin (10-17). 
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BY MARJORIE DRENNAN 


LUMNI WHO attended the 

Panel of Administrators at last 
October’s Homecoming or read 
about it in the January issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, will re- 
call Financial Aid Director Jim 
White’s remarks about the necessity 
of finding additional funds to meet 
the growing demand for student 
scholarships. As he pointed out, 
several alumni clubs have been 
quite helpful with their scholarship 
programs. 

Though the amount fell far short 
of the $28,500 in scholarship moneys 
“raised” last year by Oberlin’s Col- 
lege Bowl team, alumni clubs made 
a total scholarship contribution of 
$8,175 during the 1967-68 fiscal 
year which ended last June 30. 

As an encouragement to other 
clubs, we’d like to call attention to 
the various club money-making 
projects which have proved to be 
successful. 

The Cleveland Women’s Club has 
two established scholarship projects. 
One is the scheduling of concerts in 
Cleveland once every five years by 
the Oberlin College Choir and the 
Oberlin Orchestra. Members of the 
club reserve Severance Hall, then 
spend six months making sure that 
residents of Cleveland and North- 
ern Ohio are in the seats the day 
of the concert. In addition, the club 
annually contributes used clothing 
and household articles to be resold 
at The Garret Shop. Last year was 
the third in which they contributed 
$3.000 to help four Cleveland girls 
attend Oberlin. 

The New York Women’s Club has 
been a consistent scholarship donor 
and contributed 


for many years 
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$1900 last year. The Westchester 
and Southern Connecticut Club sold 
fruit cake during the past holiday 
season. Last year, from the sale of 
selected cheeses, the club was able 
to contribute $1525. Contributions 
in the two previous years were 


Regular attender at Portland 
meetings Ralph Singleton, ’23, 
emeritus professor of English, 
visits (from left) Betty Jensen 
Fisher and husband Bill, both 
41: Elizabeth Carpenter Lind- 
say, 43, and husband Dennis, 


"38. 


$1500 and $1600. 

Last year the Detroit Club sent 
$700 and the Akron Women’s Club 
$400 as they have done for many 
years past. Other contributions in- 
cluded $250 from Northern New 
Jersey, $225 from Western Massa- 
chusetts and $150 from Dallas-Ft. 
Worth. The Los Angeles Women’s 
group sent $25. Sometimes a small 
additional sum will be just the 
amount to make possible a student’s 
remaining on campus. 


Clubs which have contributed 
scholarship funds in recent years 
include Youngstown, Miami Valley 
(Dayton), Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Phoenix, Western New York (Buf- 
falo), North Shore (Chicago) Wom- 
en, Santa Barbara, ang ol. Louis: 

Many clubs have made scholar- 
ship contributions from money 
raised when the Oberlin College 
Choir gave concerts in their towns. 
During this spring’s choir tour the 
Detroit and Cincinnati clubs are 
sponsoring concerts. 


Students home for the holidays 
mixed with alumni, parents 
and prospective students at the 
Portland Club’s December 
meeting. Left to right: Barbara 
Burnett Groves, 61, Stephanie 
Kaza, ’68, Mark Westcott, ’70, 
and George Adkins, ’70. Mark, 
a piano student of John Perry, 
furnished the program. 


HE FOLLOWING books have 

been recommended by members 
of the Oberlin faculty for reading 
by alumni who wish to upgrade 
their knowledge in particular fields. 
Some are now being used as text- 
books, others are listed because of 
their relevance to individual courses. 
Most are selected for their interest 
and readability as well as their sig- 
nificance. Asterisks indicate avail- 
ability in paperback or inexpensive 
editions. 


Astronomy and Cosmology 

Alfven, Hannes, Worlds—Anti- 
worlds: Antimatter in Cosmology 
(Freeman) 

Toulmin, S. and Goodfield, J., The 
Fabric of the Heavens (Harper & Row 
Torchbook)—Intriguing story of the 
development of ideas about the struc- 
ture and dynamics of the astronomical 
universe. 


Biology 


J. Gray, How Animals Move*— 
Fascinating and clearly-presented 
discussion of the mechanisms of an- 
imal locomotion. 

K. Schmidt-Nielsen, Desert Ani- 
mals—For those who want to know 
how the camel manages in the desert 
(or how the kangaroo rat does too). 

J. D. Watson, Molecular Biology of 
the Gene—Brilliant summary of mod- 
ern genetics and its relations to bio- 
chemistry. 

A. Carr, So Excellent a Fishe—Fas- 
cinating account of many years of 
study of Caribbean Sea turtles. 

G. G. Simpson, This View of Life— 
Essays on historical, philosophical 
and theological implications of mod- 
ern views of evolution. 

L. Eiseley, The Immense Journey*— 
pete on the evolutionary stream of 
ife, 


Chemistry 

Jaffe, Bernard, Chemistry Creates 
a New World (Pyramid) 

Merrill, P. W., Space Chemistry* 
(University of Michigan Press) —An 
account of how it has been proved 
that chemical composition of the stars 
is not beyond the reach of human 
knowledge. 
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RECOMMENDED 
FOR 
ALUMNI READING 


Computers 
Fink, D. G., Computers and the 
Human Mind (Doubleday Anchor 
Books) 


Drama 

Robert Brustein, The Theater of 
Revolt* 

Maurice Valency, The Flower and 
the Castle* (Ibsen & Strindberg) 

Maurice Valency, The Breaking 
String (Chekhov) 

Eric Bentley, Bernard Shaw* 

Martin Esslin, The Theater of the 
Absurd* 

Martin Esslin, Brecht: the Man and 
His Work* 

Jacques Guicharnaud, Modern 
French Theater from Giradoux to 
Genet* 

Best journal on modern drama: 
Modern Drama; on modern theater, 
The Drama Review (formerly Tulane 
Drama Review) 


Economics 


Heller, Walter, W., 35, New Dimen- 
sions of Political Economy* (Norton, 
1967) 

Schultze, Charles L., National In- 
come Analysis* (Prentice-Hall, 1964) 

Batchelder, A. B., The Economics of 
Poverty* (Wiley, 1966) 

Gordon, R. A., The Goal of Full 
Employment (Wiley, 1967) 

Cooper, Richard N., ’56, The Eco- 
nomics of Interdependence (McGraw- 
Hill, 1968)—Published for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 


Elementary Particles 
Ford, K. W., The World of Elemen- 
tary Particles (Blaisdell, 1963)—Ex- 
perimental techniques, but mainly 
ideas and theories. 


English 

Albert B. Lord, The Singer of Tales 
*(Atheneum)—Discusses Yugoslav- 
ian epic poets of the present day and 
what their practices may tell us about 
the style of Homeric epics. 

Harvey Gross, The Structure of 
Verse* (Fawcett)—Stimulating col- 
lection of essays on poetry as it is 
read silently and as it is heard. 

A. B, Friedman, The Viking Book of 
Folk Ballads of the English-Speaking 
World* M. J. C. Hodgart, The Ballads 
*(Norton)—A short but comprehen- 
sive study of traditional balladry, 


Joseph Kerman, Opera as Drama* 
(Vintage) 

Barnet, Berman, Bunto, Aspects of 
the Drama* (Little, Brown) —Useful 
for connoisseurs and newcomers alike. 


Government—Introductory 

Fortas, Abe, Concerning Dissent and 
Civil Disobedience* 

Lane, Robert & Sears, David, Public 
Opinion* . 

Sorauf, Frank, Political Parties in 
the American System* 

Neustadt, Richard, Presidential 
Power* 

McCloskey, Robert G., The Amer- 
ican Supreme Court* 


Government—Public Admin. 
Art, Robert, The TFX Decision* 
Selznick, Philip, TVA and the Grass 
Roots* 

Rourke, Francis (ed ), Bureaucratic 
Power in National Politics* 

Woll, Peter, American Bureaucracy* 


Government—Internat. Politics 

Holsti, K. J., International Politics 
(Prentice-Hall, 1967) 

Lanyi & McWilliams, 
Continuity in World Politics* 
dom House, 1966) 

Minogue, K. R., Nationalism (Basic 
Books, 1967) 

Claude, Inis L., Jr., The Changing 
United Nations* (Random House, 
1967) 

Aron, Raymond, The Great Debate* 
(Doubleday Anchor, 1965) 

Knapp, W., A History of War and 
Peace, 1939-1965 (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1967) 


Crisis and 
(Ran- 


Government—Soviet 

Kochan, L., The Making of Modern 
Russia* (Pelican, 1963) 

Barghoorn, F. C., Politics in the 
USSR* (Little, Brown, 1966) 

Shapiro, L., The Government and 
Politics of the Soviet Union* (Vin- 
tage, Random House, revised ed. 1967) 

Brzezinski & S. P. Huntington, 
Political Power: USA/USSR* (Vik- 
ing-Compass, 1965) 

Ulam, A., The Unfinished Revolu- 
tion* (Random-Vintage) 

Dallin, A., and Larson, T. B., Soviet 
Politics Since Khrushchev* (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1968) 

Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence: 
The History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 
1917-1967* (Praeger, 1968) 


History 

Stromberg, Roland, An Intellectual 
History of Europe* 

Camus, Albert, Lyrical and Critical 
Essays 

Mosse, George L., Nazi Culture 

Servan-Schreiber, Jean-Jacques, 
The American Challenge 

Cohn-Bendit, J., La Révolte étudi- 
ante 


Neurophysiology 
Asimov, Isaac. The Human Brain 
(New American Library, 1965)— 
Covers internal control in living 
organisms. 
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Philosophy of Art 

Battcock, Gregory (ed.), The New 
Art* 

Bell, Clive, Art* 

Collingwood, R. G., The Principles 
of Art* 

Tolstoy, What is Art?* 

Jones, Ernest, Hamlet and Oedi- 
pus* 

Kristeller, 
Thought II* 

Coleman, Contemporary Studies in 
Aesthetics* 


P. O., Renaissance 


Philosophy of Science 

Berofsky, B. (ed.), Free Will and 
Determinism (Harper & Row, 1966) 

Danto, A., and Morgenbesser, S. 
(eds.), Philosophy of Science (World, 
1960) 

DeBroglie, L., Matter and Light: 
The New Physics. (Dover, 1939)— 
Includes address by the author upon 
receiving the Nobel Prize. 


Philosophy and Values 
Feinberg, Joel (ed.), Reason and 
Responsibility 
Gorovitz and Williams (eds.), Phil- 
osophical Analysis* 
Kaufmann, W. (ed.), Existential- 
ism: Dostoevsky to Sartre* 


Nietzsche, F., Beyond Good and 
Evil* 

Baier, Kurt, From the Moral Point 
of View* 


Y Gasset, Ortega, The Dehumaniza- 
tion of Art* 


COULD OBERLIN CO-EXIST WITH SUPER-PORT? 


next $100,000, 3 percent of the next $300,000 and 1 
percent of any remaining gross operating income. 

Wolfe was manager of Detroit Metropolitan Air- 
port before he was hired and the Elyria Chronicle- 
Telegram estimated that the Lorain contract would 
amount to an annual income of $110,000 per year if 
the Lorain County airport were to become as busy 


as Detroit Metropolitan. 


Last September the Lorain authority offered to 
lease Hopkins from the City of Cleveland for 30 
years, guaranteeing Cleveland $1,000,000 profit a 
year. Looking toward the eventual completion of 
Interstate 90 west of Cleveland, the Lorain backers 
said the new airport would be only 35 minutes from 
Wolfe estimated that the airlines 
could save $39 million annually if they were to use 
the county airport and that passengers could save 
$100 million in time now being lost at Hopkins. 

The strategy seemed to be that all other inter- 
ested parties—the City of Cleveland, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, the taxpayers of Lorain County— 
would fall into line if the airlines were willing to 
move. With human nature being what it is, the fact 
that Oberlin was against something could become a 


Public Square. 


reason to support it. 
Along about Dec. 


shrugged off with ridicule. 


seemed to be developing against t 
ity’s rarnrod tactics. Elyria officia 
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1 indications began to appear 
that Oberlin’s watchdog attitude couldn't be 
Informed opposition 
he airport author- 
Is listened to the 


Physics 

Andrade, E. N. Da C., An Approach 
to Modern Physics (Doubleday An- 
chor, 1956) and Physics for the Mod- 
ern World (Barnes & Noble, 1963) 

McCue, J. J. C., and Sherk, K. W., 
The World of Atoms (Ronald Press, 
1963) —A systematic discussion of 
basic concepts in physics, chemistry 
and certain areas of astronomy. Well 
suited for leisurely self-instruction. 

Cohen, I. B., The Birth of the New 
Physics (Doubleday Anchor, 1960) 
Copernicus Kepler, Galileo, Newton. 

Rapport, S., and Wright, H. (eds.), 
Physics (Simon and Schuster, 1965) 
—18 articles discussing developments 
from Galileo and Newton to present. 

A Symposium. A Short History of 
Science. (Doubleday Anchor Book, 
1959)—16 chapters of advances in 
physical and biological sciences, start- 
ing with Dante Alighieri and pro- 
ceeding into 20th century. 

Toulmin, S., and Goodfield, J., The 
Architecture of Matter (Harper & 
Row Torchbook, 1962)—Subtitle: 
“The Physics, Chemistry and Phys- 
iology of Matter, Both Animate and 
Inanimate as It Has Evolved Since the 
Beginnings of Science.” 

Romer, Alfred, The Restless Atom 
(Doubleday Anchor, 1960)—Discus- 
sion of work of Becquerel, the Curies 
and others. 

Wilson, P. R., and Littauer, R., Ac- 
celerators: Machines of Nuclear Phys- 
ics (Doubleday Anchor, 1960) 


Psychology 

Lorenz, Konrad, On Aggression* 

Grier and Cobbs, Black Rage* 

Montagu, Ashley, Man and Aggres- 
sion* 

Silberman, Charles E., Crisis in 
Black & White* 

Baldwin, James, 
Time* 

Fairbarn, Ann, Five Smooth Stones* 

Brown, Manchild in a Promised 
Land* 

Ellison, Invisible Man* 

Gregory, Dick, Nigger* 


The Fire Next 


Relativity 
Gardner, Martin, Relativity for the 
Million* (Simon and Schuster) —The 
author, editor of Scientific American, 
has included recent experiments and 
cosmological theories. 


Russian 

Billington, James, The Icon and the 
Axe—Cultural history, interpreta- 
tions startling but never boring. 

Simmons, E. J., Chekhov—Biog- 
raphy by a critic with a solid reputa- 
tion. 

Field, Andrew, Nabokov—A young 
critic’s biography of a writer who 
needs more research. 

Segel, Harold, The Literature of 
Eighteenth-Century Russia* (2 vols.) 
—Excellent anthology in English. 

Macguire, Robert, Red Virgin Soil 
—Study of Soviet literature of 1920s. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Oberlin City Council’s airport committee’s warning 
on impact of the proposal. 

The regional planning commission continued its 
opposition to the super-port. 
committee urged Elyrians to lead the fight because 
Elyria actually has the most to lose if instrument 
flight landings bring jet airplanes over downtown 


The Oberlin airport 


Elyria at an altitude of 500 feet. 


An Elyria businessman who lives in Oberlin, 
speaking at Elyria Rotary Club in January, was told 
by one Rotarian that Oberlin was “selfish” and 
Oberlin people were “eggheads” who merely wanted 
to keep their “hick town” the way it was. Otherwise, 
the meeting was heavily attended by very interested 
and attentive business leaders who seemed eager to 
learn more about the airport. 

The Elyria Chronicle-Telegram disclosed the de- 
tails of Wolfe’s contract and stirred up a controversy 
over conflict of interest charges by printing stories 
about land purchases near the proposed super-port 
by a member of the airport authority. J. William 
McCray, chairman of the authority, said he was 
resigning because he felt new leadership was needed 
with a new image and better public relations. 

Open discussion of the airport issue appeared to 
be developing on a county-wide basis and there was 
hope that even if the Lake Erie site never is devel- 
oped an informed public might yet decide that 
Oberlin is correct in its belief that big airports can 
be stopped by little people. 
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BOOKS 


RUBENS AND THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
By Wolfgang Stechow, H ’67, emeri- 
tus professor of art 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 68 illustrations. $6. 


The lectures in this volume were 
originally given in the Martin Classi- 
cal Lectures series at Oberlin in April 
1967 when Mr. Stechow was the fifth 
Oberlin professor to give the lectures. 
The book is an interpretation of Ru- 
bens’ art and includes a survey of the 
literature on Rubens from the 17-20th 
centuries. 

To determine what force produced 
the wealth of adaptations and trans- 
formations of the classical tradition in 
Rubens’ works, Mr. Stechow examines 
contemporary attitudes toward classi- 
cism, discusses the classical art and 
literature which Rubens knew, and 
traces Rubens’ development from 
early works of copying through the 
“truly creative interpretation” found 
in the later works. As Mr. Stechow 
points out, the great strength of Ru- 
bens’ art lies in the complete fusion of 
the pagan and Christian traditions in 
the painter’s mind. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Stechow 
surveys the literature on Rubens from 
the 17th to the 20th centuries and con- 
siders how these interpretations re- 
flect the times and personalities to 
which they belong. The illustrations 
add much to the text and amply de- 
monstrate Rubens’ dedication to his 
own dictum, ‘Before all avoid the ef- 
fect of stone.” 

* * * 


ERICH VON STROHEIM 
By Joel W. Finler, ’59 

Great Britain: Studio Vista/Movie 
Paperbacks, 1967. 

California: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1968. 144 pps. Approx. 
150 film stills. $4.95, cloth. $1.95, 
paperback. 


This is the only book on this famous 
director, actor and writer currently in 
print in English. It is a biographical 
and critical study with emphasis on 
those films Stroheim directed during 
the 1920’s, 

Almost half of the book is devoted 
to a reconstruction of Stroheim’s orig- 
Inal conception of Greed (based on 
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Frank Norris’ novel, McTeague), re- 
vealing the character development 
and continuity of plot which are 
largely missing from the completed 
film. Mr. Finler’s analysis clearly 
shows Stroheim’s imaginative and 
masterly transposition of the novel to 
the film medium. The superb balance 
and artistry of the original, which 
were destroyed in the conflict between 
Stroheim and the studio, are quite evi- 
dent in this reconstruction. 

The book, which traces Stroheim’s 
development as a director, grew out of 
Finler’s studies in film at the Slade 
School of Art, University of London, 
where he is completing a Ph.D. thesis 
on the French director Jean Renoir. 
An illustrated companion volume, the 
complete 10-hour script of Greed, 
edited and with an introduction by 
Finler, probably will be published to- 
ward the end of this year by Simon & 


Schuster. 
* * * 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR—A Picture 
Story 
By Margaret Boone-Jones, A.M. ’47 
Chicago: Children’s Press. $1.95. 
Illustrated. 


Margaret Boone-Jones, who started 
the book before Dr. King was as- 
sassinated in April 1968, is a Detroit 
kindergarten teacher. She originally 
planned the book for kindergarten 
age children but as she continued to 
write she “had to raise the reading 
level to the third grade.” She felt 
“children needed to have a book of 
their own so they could actually un- 
derstand what a great man Dr. King 
was.” 

On his last visit to Detroit, Dr. 
King saw the manuscript and was 
pleased with it. He was assassinated 
the next month, and Mrs. Jones 
added a sad ending. The book turned 
out to be a memorial as well as a 
tribute to him. 

Mrs. Jones has an 1l-year-old son 
and has been an instructor at Allen 
University in Columbia, S. C., as well 
as a teacher in Kilmarnock, Va.,and 
Toledo, Ohio. She has another book, 
“Land of Many Colors,” ready for 
publication. It is written specifically 
for kindergarten and_ first grade 
children. She also has completed a 


work on Dr. King for children in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
levels, which is to be published in 
the spring. 


% * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
IDEA 
Readings from Pericles to the Present 
Edited by Charles M. Sherover, 43 
New York City: Washington 
Square Press, Inc. Paperback. 
592 pages. $1.45. 


After 2,000 years the democratic 
idea is still being debated, reevalu- 
ated, and redefined. What is meant 
by the term democratic? What are 
the values of a democratic society? 
What is the relationship between 
liberty and equality? 

Do we possess natural rights, or do 
we acquire rights as members of a 
society? What are the best safe- 
guards against tyranny of the majori- 
ty? When is the principle of popular 
sovereignty self-defeating? 

“The Development of the Demo- 
cratic Idea” is a probing and provoca- 
tive examination of the major di- 
lemmas that have confronted political 
philosophers from classical times to 
the present. 

Charles Sherover is a member of 
the faculty of Hunter College of the 
City University of New York. He is 
general editor of an eight-volume 
series, “The Spirit of Western Civili- 
zation.” This book is dedicated to the 


“memory of my parents and to 
Oberlin.” 
* 
THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 
By Harry A. Dawe, ’58 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 


Merrill Publishing Co., $2. 


This paperback for secondary 
school students is the first in a series 
of four introductory essays by the 
author. Five other books, by Peter 
Frost, Rodney Barker and others en- 
able the series to trace the broad 
threads of the cultural, historical, 
political, and economic developments 
of the major areas of the world. 

Intended for courses in world his- 
tory, world culture and area studies, 
the series is entitled “World Cul- 
tures in Perspective.” Special em- 
phasis is placed on the influence of 
past cultures on modern times and 
the relevancy of perpetual human is- 
sues to today’s youth. In Mr. Dawe’s 
own words, “the modern world will 
lose some of its confusing qualities 
and can be approached in an intelli- 
gent and detached manner.”’ 

The series can serve as a basis of 
a full-year course and selected titles 
can be used for half-year courses or 
for supplementary reading. 

Mr. Dawe, author of several his- 
torical articles, is assistant headmaster 
of the Beaver Country Day School in 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. His other es- 
says in this series are: “Ancient 
Greece and Rome,” “Europe: the Pre- 
Industrial Phase” and “Europe in the 
Modern Period.” an 
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LETTERS 


COLLEGE BOWL 


In response to Kathe Standeven’s 
January letter about ‘‘Captain”’ 
Broome’s College Bowl remarks, I ask 
why they should be considered out of 
place. 

He was speaking of a political tem- 
per among some Oberlin students. If 
that view or temper did not exist, 
Oberlin College’s function as a stimu- 
lating “community” in the Groves of 
Academe would be non-existent in 
this day and age. 

There have been similar instances 
in Oberlin’s past when issues polar- 
ized people, although perhaps those 
issues were not as militarily-indus- 
trially complex as ours today. If so 
much flag-waving is telecast daily, 
should not someone express other- 
wise? Yes, his remarks do lead me to 
question thought processes. 

Academic victory at Oberlin? What 
kind of hollow, decade-old rhetoric is 
that? In a time when educational 
principle and method are constantly 
being re-evaluated in order to better 
our culture and perhaps the whole 
species, Mrs. Standeven’s remarks 
leave me horror-struck. 

Barry Mallis, ’68 
Alumni Class President 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


STRAIGHT IN THE EYE 


It is unlikely that many Oberlinians 
will be swayed by Mrs. Standeven’s 
assessment of Pat Broome’s ‘“mis- 
placed mini-vendetta.” His thought 
processes were bewilderingly acute. 
He rattled off answers before the 
questions had even registered in his 
opponents’ brains. 

In the grand Oberlin tradition, he 
stared controversy straight in the eye. 
He socked it to the apathetic millions 
out there in televisionland. His quips 
against the American stranglehold on 
Vietnam could hardly have been more 
approprate. 

By George, the program’s sponsor 
is a major war profiteer! Broome un- 
leased his volley in the very work- 
shop of the military-industrial cabal! 
If that’s not approvriateness what 1s 
Mrs. Standeven’s definition? 

THomasS F,. WITHERIDGE, ’69 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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GLORIFYING YOUTH 


I was amused at the clamor over 
Oberlin’s winning five straight on 
College Bowl. I expected Oberlin to 
win. In fact, I’d been wondering when 
Oberlin was going to enter. After a 
ten-year study of the sort of ques- 
tions asked, Oberlin couldn’t help but 
win. 

As for the remarks by the captain, 
they were just what one might expect 
from a youngster who thinks he 
knows everything. 

Long before I went to college I was 
acquainted with “the other side of the 
tracks” because my parents and 
neighbors took me there on what we 
called ‘‘charitable excursions.” These 
might seem to be token efforts com- 
pared to some of today’s involvement, 
but I assure you that the intentions 
were the same. 

Long before I went to Oberlin I 
was involved in door-to-door political 
campaigns. Now I wonder what’s so 
smart about picking Senator McCar- 
thy anyway? I think it shows a huge 
lack of common sense and an almost 
complete alienation from reality. 
Have students asked themselves why 
they latched onto him? 

Was it to show their rebellion 
against their parents? If it was, that’s 
nothing new. We had ways of show- 
ing rebellion that were less crude 
than sloppy dress. Youth always has 
had rebellions and later on, after 
parents are gone, the rebellions are 
regretted. 

To glorify youth seems to be the 
modern crime. We weren’t glorified 
when we went to Oberlin. Perhaps 
that’s why we didn’t dare go to 
ridiculous extremes. President Carr 
should know that too much praise 
spoils students. They don’t need con- 
stant explaining and defending. Their 
egos are so strong they are apt to get 
into trouble without anyone lending a 
helping hand. 

JESSIE BEARDSLEY GLOVER, ’20 
Monrovia, Calif. 


SALESMANSHIP 


In describing chasms that separate 
generations and peovles, David Bur- 


gess (December 1968) states with 
admirable restraint that “values of 
ponular American culture are super- 


ficial, debilitating, temporal and bas- 
ically false.’ On the next page he 
lists some of these false values: high 
income, low infant mortality, good 
diet, universal education, and ad- 
equate medical care. He advises the 
younger generation since they don’t 
want these material values, to go sell 
them to the Indians. I don’t think the 
Hippies or the Hindus will fall for the 
trick. 

IVOR CORNMAN, ’36 
Kingston 7, Jamaica 


DISCUSSION BY PETITION 


During the question and answer pe- 
riod at the “Outlook” dinner in Boston, 
I mentioned Harvard University’s 
response to the placement office 
problem. There was some misunder- 
standing as to Harvard’s position; so 
I made an inquiry into this point. 

Last spring, the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences voted that the Office for 
Graduate and Career Plans should 
make its facilities available to the 
“broadest possible range of organiza- 
tions offering information relevant to 
the future plans and careers of Har- 
vard and Radcliffe students.” 

Any organization desiring to use 
the facilities is required to discuss its 
policies in a public meeting no later 
than the day of its scheduled visit if 
a petition requesting such discussion 
and signed by at least 500 Harvard 
and Radcliffe undergraduates is filed 
at least two weeks before the sched- 
uled date of the organization’s visit, 
or if upon other expression of student 
opinion the Dean of the College finds 
substantial reason for requiring pub- 
lic discussion of the organization’s 
character or policies. 

I feel Oberlin’s treatment of the 
placement office problem lacks imag- 
ination, and I also feel that Harvard’s 
approach should be seriously con- 
sidered. Oberlin’s approach allows no 
means of significant protest except 
closing of the placement office; Har- 
vard’s plan allows the possibility of 
rational dissent. The Oberlin ap- 
proach seems to encourage violent, 
irrational confrontations and engen- 
ders much ill feeling. The Harvard 
plan encourages rational discourse. 

WAYNE E. STEINMETZ, 67 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NOT READY FOR JIM CROW 


The June 1968 article by Albert J. 
McQueen, “Black Students at Ober- 
lin,’ reminded me of an incident in 
1910 when a group of Negro men 
students wanted to form a literary 
society; all black. When they applied 
for a room in Council Hall for their 
meetings, Prof. William Hutchins 
said: “Is Oberlin ready for this? I 
don’t think so.’’ He denied the request 
because Oberlin was not ready for 
Jim Crow and segregation. 

Now it seems that Oberlin is ready 
for segregation. According to the 
daily press, Harvard is also ready. It 
is not new to give Negroes anything 
they want except social, political and 
economic equality. No one should be 
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impressed by the statement that seg- 
regated “Afro-American House” has 
“fifty-fifty black and white students.” 

As a Negro I have some under- 
standing of why Negroes want this, 
but I have little respect for their in- 
tellectual vigor or their moral cour- 
age. I lack respect for white students 
who become members of this house. 
They either believe Negroes are in- 
ferior or that there is such a thing as 
a separate black culture in the United 
States, or else they themselves are 
emotionally upside down. 

Will we have a Polish-American 
House, a German-American House, an 
Italian-American House? I do not 
believe so. The reason is that these 
groups are ‘‘white.” This, too, is not 
new. It goes back to the formation of 
the American Colonization Society in 
1816. Its founders said: “The Negro 
is degraded. He can not be assimi- 
lated.” Their solution was to send the 
free Negroes back to Africa. Over 100 
years later colleges decide to concen- 
trate them in separate houses. 

Oberlin College should say “No” to 
this demand for segregation. If Ne- 
groes want to be alone they should 
go to all-Negro schools. What Ober- 
lin and other colleges should be doing 
is making thorough and objective 
studies of this strange phenomenon. 
It is surely a fit subject for the 
sociology, history, anthropology, gov- 
ernment and psychology departments, 
principally the psychology depart- 
ment. This whole black power, anti- 
integrationist hallucination is primar- 
ily a psychological phenomenon. It is 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 


mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 
nation so we can let your 
classmates know? 


no solution for Oberlin to accommo- 
date it. 

Some of us who have fought Jim 
Crow for 60 years have deep feelings 
on the matter. We will continue the 
fight and seek to orient these black 
students away from this trap they are 
emotionally and blindly walking into 
with banners waving and with a cry 
of victory. It is a real tragedy that 
their teachers are aiding them instead 
of telling them, “We will not support 
you in your demand for Jim Crow.” 

Near the end of his article Mr. Mc- 
Queen writes: “The experiences of 
the last few years have made it 
abundantly clear that the Oberlin 
tradition neither provides guides for 
the present nor allows us to rest com- 
placently on the reputation of the 
past.” Who suggests that Oberltn 
“rest complacently on the reputation 
of the past’? All that some of us are 
saying is: “Join with us in the 
struggle against the remnants of Jim 
Crow and for complete equality for 
all Negroes.” 

I should certainly be unhappy if it 
becomes necessary for the NAACP 
to have Oberlin College called before 
the Supreme Court for violation of 
the laws which have made segrega- 
tion illegal. If it is necessary, how- 
ever, then it should be. Negroes can- 
not continue to make progress under 
Jim Crow, no matter how decorated 
and perfumed. For the good of our 
country we just cannot tolerate this 
retrogressive tendency. 

ERNEST RICE MCKINNEY, 
"10-13 Academy 
Richmond, Va. 


LUXURY WE CAN’T AFFORD 


Creation of even more grievances by 
those who protest real grievances 
means we aren't getting any place. We 
simply cannot afford the luxury of 
escalating violence and irresponsibil- 
ity by dissident and disruptive fac- 
tions that are duping somebody. 

The issue is not whether Com- 
munists are behind the disorders in 
this country or whether grievances 
are real and need quick and positive 
response. We are watching the sys- 
tematic destruction of our nation by 
people, black and white, who do not 
have the ability, desire, or even whim 
to build another. It’s time to put a 
stop to it. 

I talk to students who happen to be 
Negroes and they do not need the 
advice of anyone, including them- 
selves, who tells them that it is better 
not to go to school if the school is like 
the one they are attending. This is 
nonsense! 

What is being offered at all of our 
schools will eventually build cars, 
homes, TV sets, medical facilities and 
other comforts and necessities all] 
Americans enjoy in varying degrees. 
The ultra-extremists—black and 
white—who scream “burn it down” 
drive to the “arson scene” in cars and 
wagons manufactured by “the sys- 
tem” they are supposed to hold in 
absolute contempt. 


These same extremists eat in places 
that serve “symbol foods.” I know a 
few black segregationists who live 
and eat and love in integrated areas 
and a few who have fiances that are 
white. Who’s kidding whom? Who’s 
leading whom and where are some 
being led? 

I am an Episcopal priest who 
happens to be a Negro. I know of no 
institution that grants or confers de- 
grees on anyone that, in turn, enable 
them to call those who do not agree 
with them “Uncle Tom.” 

The truth of the matter is simply 
that the time has come to confront 
persons who obviously have no plan 
for the future of this country or for 
the common good. We must stop 
“construction” of the monster because 
obviously, if he is ever completed, 
even he will be unable to control 
himself. 

There must always be open means 
for meaningful and orderly protest, 
but there is no place for violence and 
terror in the guise of protest. What 
we need today is “the second mile” 
and “the turned cheek” and not even 
a second of the “hard way.” 


LEwIs P. BoHLER JR. ’54t 
Rector, Church of the Advent 
Los Angeles 


TESTIMONIAL 


I enjoyed Alumni Family Week last 
summer. As a high school student I 
appreciate it when knowledge is pre- 
sented in such an interesting and 
painless fashion. I certainly hope that 
you will continue this annual event. 
Who knows, perhaps someday I’ll be 
an alumna. 

KAREN LAUTER, ’75? 
Detroit, Mich. 


DIDN’T LIKE US IN DECEMBER 


What, in Heaven’s name, has hap- 
pened to the Alumni Magazine? I 
refer to the December 1968 issue. 

Previous issues were dignified and 
well-edited as to choice of material 
and appearance. I have been quite 
proud to lay my copy out on the table 
provided for passing along reading 
materials others might enjoy. But I 
was ashamed to do so with this issue; 
so I consigned it to the wastebasket. 

For one thing, the silly caricatures 
on the cover, and elsewhere, gave an 
impression that things have got into 
the hands of one of these “far out” 
groups that annoy many persons like 
myself. I hope this does not represent 
the Oberlin of the present day. 

H. DEANE PHILLIPS, ’10 

Ormond Beach, Fla. 


APPARENTLY DID 


Thank you for your excellent cover- 
age of current events at Oberlin. The 
magazine seems to be closer to what 
students are thinking and doing than 
it used to be—and that’s what we 
alumni need. 

Please keep up the high quality of 
your publication; you have many de- 
voted readers here in Washington. 

FRED LEUTNER, ’65 


Arlington, Va. 
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TRONG 


1886 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Hastings (AMELIA 
BUCKLAND) celebated her 104th birthday 
last December. She lives in Grant, Neb., at 
the Golden Hours Rest Home. 


1904—65th Reunion May 31 


Ernest B. Chamberlain, president 
442 Caskey Drive 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1908 


Word has been received of the death of 
Rudolph J. Wig, husband of the late ANNA 
BARTLETT Wig and father of Mrs. James 
Stanley (Mary) Johnson ’36. When the 
present Conservatory was built, Mr. Wig’s 
monetary gift in memory of his wife 
enabled the College to name a practice 
room in her honor. 


1909—60th Reunion May 31 


Victor Doerschuk, president 
145 Penham Lane 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 


1912 


George M. Bohler, husband of ETHEL 
M. RODIMON Bohler, died Dec. 10, 1968, 
in Silver Spring, Md., where the Bohlers 
had been living in a retirement home (8505 
Springvale Road, Apt. 303). Mr. Bohler was 
coach and athletic director at Auburn 
University and at the University of 
Maryland. 


1913 


Walter E. Parsons, husband of MAR- 
GARET E. ALGER Parsons and coach at 
Hudson (Ohio) High School for 18 years, 
died Dec. 13, 1968,-from cancer. Mrs. Par- 
sons lives in West Richfield, Ohio, where 
she and her husband built a home in 1941. 


1914—55th Reunion May 31 


Lewis E. Hayes, president 
Box 11 
Vermilion, Ohio 44089 


1915 

HOMER WHITFORD and a former pupil, 
Ruth Spencer, were married Jan. 1 at the 
First Unitarian Church, Waltham, Mass., 
where she is organist and musical director. 
He is organist-director at the First Unitar- 
jan Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


1916 

Amos R, Emery, husband of VERA PET- 
ERSON Emery, died in Brookville, Pa. 
Oct, 1, 1968, 
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1919—50th Reunion May 31 


A. Harold Prasse, president 
839 Ash St. 
Winnetka, Ill. 60093 

WALTER BAILEY’s Warner and Swasey 
of Cleveland built the telescope mounting 
for the first major telescope to be made 
with a mirror impervious to temperature 
changes. The telescope is at the Univ. of 
Chicago’s Yerkes Observatory in Williams 
Bay, Wis. Warner and Swasey’s association 
with the university began with the con- 
struction of a 40-inch refractor at Yerkes. 
This instrument can be pointed with an 
accuracy of only a small fraction of a 
minute of arc. 


1920 


Mr. and Mrs. PAUL M. CARRICK (ES- 
THER M. THOMAS) are now residents of 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Mrs. MARION GILLETTE Moore is 
patient service coordinator of the Bergen- 
Passaic (N. J.) Chapter of National Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis. For the previous two years 
she was associated with Bergen Pines Hos- 
pital. as rehabilitation counselor. Mrs. 
Moore lives in Paramus (N. J.), and is 
active in St. Matthews Episcopal Church. 


1921 


BEATRICE PELZ Mayer, has been study- 
ing and working with water-color and oil 
paints for 15 years and has won ribbons 
with several paintings in competition at 
the Huron Jr. Women’s League Art Show 
and at the Sandusky Cultural Center. She 
also grows flowers, and often selects them 
as the subjects of her art. 

RAYMOND T. MOYER has received the 
Republic of China’s Order of Propitious 
Clouds, recognizing his contribution to the 
successful economic program on Taiwan 
when he served there as director of the 
U. S. economic aid mission during the 
program’s beginning years. 

LAURA SCHLEMAN, who has spent most 
of the last 15 years in Malaya, is back in 
the United States. She went to Kuantan 
414 years ago as acting principal of Meth- 
odist Girls’ School. Miss Schleman planned 
a stop in California to visit with family, 
then a trip across the country, finally 
returning to Ohio. 


1922 


The former Mrs. Harold E. Chase (MAR- 
GARET WAITE), widowed in 1961 and 
remarried in November 1967, to Julius 
Kwik, lives at 130 Academy St., Belleville, 


N. J. 


1923 | | = 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Harold Andrews (MAR- 


ION DOWNING) are living in Lakeland, 
Fla. Harold retired last September as direc- 
tor of student industries at Berea College, 


and Marion as teacher in the English de- 
partment at Berea. They then took a six 
weeks trip to the Orient plus travel in the 
U. S. A. The Andrews expect to spend 
summers at Thousand Islands, as in the 
past. 

RICHARD W. BOSWORTH who retired 
in 1966 as vice president in the trust de- 
partment of the Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, is investment of- 
ficer for PERS (Public Employees Retire- 
ment System of Ohio). He and his wife are 
avid fishermen and have explored the 
wilderness lakes of Canada and Maine. 


1923 


Mrs. Judson P. Spore (RUTH E. KNAPP, 
k) is at the Cedars rest home in Sandusky, 
Ohio, near the residence of her son, Jud- 
son Jr. (Fritz). Because of incorrect 
information supplied by the Sandusky Post 
Office, her death was erroneously reported 
in the August 1968 issue. 


1924—45th Reunion May 31 


Kenneth Kolinski, president 
31302 Nantucket Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44140 

Since his retirement as chairman and pro- 
fessor of music at West Virginia State Col- 
lege in 1966, THEODORE PHILLIPS and his 
family have been living in Los Angeles. 
He is organist of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church and teaches a new course, 
“Afro-American Music,” at California State 
College. Mrs. Phillips and daughter Sylvia 
are elementary school teachers. A _ son, 
Theodore Jr., has been serving, since last 
August, in the armed forces in South Viet- 
nam. 


1926 


HELEN M. WINSLOW was married Nov. 
16, 1968, to Eugene R. Heap. They live in 
Tucson. 


1927 


ALFRED L. JACKSON has retired from 
American Oil Co., Chicago, after nearly 35 
years’ service. He joined the company as 
a chemical engineer at Whiting, Ind., and 
since 1958 was senior cost coordinator in 
operations planning for the manufacturing 
department. 


1928 


WILLIAM M. McCORD, president of the 
Medical College of South Carolina, spoke 
at Clemson University’s mid-year com- 
mencement. 

RUSSELL J. OLDERMAN has merged his 
firm of Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland, 
with the financial and industrial complex 
of Stone & Webster Inc., New York. He 
remains president of his firm, and has be- 
come vice president and director of Stone 
& Webster. 


1929—40th Reunion May 31 


Donald Raymond, president 
1401 Eustace Drive 
Dixon, Ill. 61021 

EUNICE LEA KETTERING has_ pub- 
lished a booklet listing her many musical 
compositions. Works listed are both sacred 
and secular, many written for chorus. Miss 
Kettering has also written much for or- 
chestral production, for organ, piano and 
violin. Fifteen all-Kettering programs have 
been presented, Inquiries may be addressed 
to Miss Kettering at 212114 Coal Ave., S.E., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87106. 


193 


DUDLEY P. BARNARD, controller of St. 
Paul’s School in Concord, N. H., since 1959, 
has been elected secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Business Officers of Preparatory 
Schools. 


31 


The son of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Clark 
RUTH KLEINBOHL), Bruce Gilbert Clark, 
married Carolyn Jean Rubins Dec. 28, 1968, 
in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The bride was 
graduated from Ohio State University in 
December; the groom is in graduate school 
at O.S.U. 

LAWRENCE E. IMHOFF of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce was listed by re- 
tiring Secretary of Commerce C. R. Smith 
in a booklet called Excellence in Govern- 
ment for “major contributions encompass- 
ing the entire range of budget and finance 
policy and program development.”’ He won 
the department’s Gold Medal in 1966. 


1931 


TADAAKI HARA, t, recently-retired as 
treasurer of Kobe College in Japan, was 
honored at a reception in Chicago at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Bennett 
(Alice Roosa), both ’32. Guests included 
Dr. and Mrs. Glennway Nethercut (Mar- 
garet Walker), both ’21, ROBERT MAY- 
NARD and Victor Obenhaus, '25. Mrs. 
Nethecut recently retired as executive di- 
rector of the Kobe College Corporation. Dr. 
Bennett and Obenhaus are directors and 
Maynard is treasurer of the corporation 
which is trustee for certain funds admin- 
istered for the benefit of Kobe College, 
established in 1875 as the first to offer ad- 
vanced studies to girls in Japan. 


1932 


GEORGE BRANDON is alto sax player 
with the house band at the Golden West 
night club in Greater Los Angeles. 

DONALD R. LONGMAN has been ap- 
pointed group vice president in charge of 
the manufacturing and marketing divisions 
of Schering Corp., pharamaceutical manu- 
facturers. He joined the firm in 1963 and 
was elected a corporate vice president in 
1966. 

George A. Mather, husband of NORMA 
COPLEY Mather, died of a heart attack Jan. 
10 in New Orleans. George was vice 
president and sales manager of Coastal 
Iron Works in Corpus Christi and had been 
active for many years in the Propeller 
Club along the Gulf Coast. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason, and he and Norma enjoyed 
coin collecting. Besides Norma, he leaves 
a son, a daughter and six grandchildren. 


1934—35th Reunion May 31 


Russel B. Nye, president 
301 Oxford Road 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 


FREDERICK L. MICHEL retired last 
December from Reliance Insurance Co. 
where he had been employed since 1934. 
He served in several Eastern and New 
England positions before moving to the 
home office in Philadelphia in 1951 as as- 
sistant secretary. Since 1952 he had been 
head of the Northeast field operations and 


ig a Tar His home is in Swarthmore, 
a. 


1935 
a ee eee 
Mrs. Edwin L. Balyeat (MARGARET G. 
CHAPMAN) teaches math and eighth 
grade algebra in Ontario, Ohio. Becky, one 
of her four children, is a freshman at Ohio 
State University. 
RICHARD BRIGGS has been named as- 
Sistant manager of rubber research and 
development at the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. in Akron. 


1936 


SAM BARNES, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical education for men at 
Howard University, is vice president of 
District II (East Coast from New England 
to Maryland) of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. As vice president he 


is also a member of th i 
ane ae e National Council of 


32 


NORMAN HILBERRY, ’21, professor 
of nuclear engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, received the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Citation Feb. 4 
for outstanding service in the nation’s 
atomic energy program. He was 
largely responsible for the rapidity 
with which the first nuclear chain re- 
action was achieved at the University 
of Chicago in 1942. He played a major 
role in establishing the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory after the war and 
was its director from 1957 to 1961. 


IVOR CORNMAN is vice president of the 
marine biology division of Environmental 
Development Inc., a new company formed 
to offer consultation and research service 
for industry. Ivor will oversee marine work 
in the tropics and at Woods Hole. Heading 
the organization is Louis McCabe, formerly 
board chairman of Hazleton Laboratories, 
Inc. Ivor formerly was Hazleton’s assistant 
director of research. 

GLEN E. JORGENSEN has been named 
president and chief administrative officer 
of Universal C.I.T. Credit Corporation. He 
had been executive vice president since 
1967. 


1937 


JOHN ADAM Jr., vice president of State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America, has 
become senior vice president in charge of 
property and casualty insurance lines. 


1938 


PAUL MIKUS became common pleas 
judge Jan. 1 after 20 years as Lorain County 
(Ohio) prosecutor. In December he was 
selected as ‘Ohio Prosecutor of the Year’”’ 
at a convention of prosecuting attorneys in 
Columbus. It was the first such recognition 
given by the association. 


1939—30th Reunion May 31 


John Hornbeck, president 
Sagebrush Trail, S.E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87112 


1940 


James C. MacDermott, 80, father of Dr. 
JAMES C, Jr. of Cleveland and Richard P., 
‘42, of Wellington, died Jan. 19 in Wel- 
lington, 


en 


1941 


GEORGE WALKER, professor of piano 
at Smith College, and visiting artist-profes- 
sor at the Univ. of Colorado, gave a recital 
in November at Alabama State College. 


1942 


ANDREW DELANEY has been promoted 
to senior vice president of the American 
General Insurance Co., working with the 
management of the life companies in the 
American General group. He has been 
with American General Life for 15 years as 
vice president and actuary. 

Renee Adele MacDermott, daughter of 
RICHARD P. MacDERMOTT and the late 
RENEE ARNSTEIN MacDERMOTT, was 
married in December to James W. Baker 
of Trinidad, Colo., at Christ Episcopal 
Church, Oberlin. 

RICHARD PATTERSON, a member of the 
piano faculty at the State University Col- 
lege, Fredonia, N. Y., has been re-elected 
to a second term as president of the New 
York State Music Teachers Association. 

Mrs. John Thibaut (ANN E. HOMMANN) 
opened a new shop, “The Arts,” in Chapel 
Hill, N. C., last December. Featured are 
unique copper engravings by Lars Bo, a 
Danish artist, baroque furniture and ori- 
ginal stoneware. 


1943 


LAWRENCE L. DeMOTT, chairman of the 
Knox College geology department, has been 
chosen by the Knox faculty as an observer 
at meetings of the college’s trustees. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT MASSEY (June 
Collins, 41) have moved from Albuquerque, 
N. M., to Newington, Conn., where Bob is 
professor of medicine and associate dean 
for graduate education at the Univ. of Con- 
necticut School of Medicine. He also is 
chief of staff at the University Hospital, 
McCook Division, and at the Newington 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital. June is 
busy planning a new house. She plays 
violin in a small, informal group of medical 
school faculty. 

CHARLES A. McCLURE and his partner, 
Gerard Weiser, have announced the merger 
of their practice of patent, trademark and 
copyright law with that of Max R. Millman. 
The new firm is McClure, Weiser & Mill- 
man, Suburban Station Bldg., Philadelphia. 

ALBERT REES, professor of economics 
and public affairs in Princeton’s Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs and director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, was honored with five other 
senior members of the University faculty 
with his selection as McCosh Faculty Fel- 
low, recognizing distinguished scholarship 
in the humanities and social sciences. He 
has a leave to work on a book on labor 
economics: ‘Workers and Wages in an 
Urban Labor Market.’ He is co-author with 
Secretary of Labor George P. Shultz, a 1942 
Princeton graduate. 

GERALD B. RONE 
November, has become Common Pleas 
Court judge in Auglaize (Ohio) County, 
where he has been practicing law for 13 
years. He and his wife live on a farm in 
Union Township. They have five daughters 
and a son. 

LEWIS E. WHIKEHART is visiting pro- 
fessor in musicology at Yale University’s 
School of Music, on leave from the College- 
Conservatory of Music, Univ. of Cincinnati, 
where he is professor of choral and sacred 
music. The fellowship is a part of Yale’s 
post-doctoral program and Lew is also 
engaged in research and composition with 
electronics and computers. Since receiving 
his doctorate in sacred music at Union 
Seminary in 1956, he has developed grad- 
uate programs in conducting. Lew’s record- 
ing ensemble, the Whikehart Chorale, 
formed in 1962, has published 10 LP record- 
ings. Participants are ‘“singer-musicians” 
who have graduated from Lew’s programs 
at Illinois Wesleyan (1958-64) and Cincin- 
nati. The Chorale made its first public 
appearance at last year’s convention of the 
National Assn. of Teachers of Singing. 


(v-12), elected last 
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1944—25th Reunion May 31 


Wallace G. Anderson, president 
6616 Pleasant St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


FRED E. CROXTON is executive vice 
president of the Technical Information 
Services Co., College Park, Md. Formerly 
he was director of the Redstone Scientific 
Information Center, U. S. Army Missile 
Command. 

Mrs. Chalmer W. Vincent (MARY ELLEN 


DUFFEY) is teaching sixth grade in Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio, for the third year. She 
enjoys her family which includes five 


children from her marriage to Robert Bag- 
ley who died in 1965. She gained a daugh- 
ter, son-in-law and two grandsons when 
she married Mr. Vincent. He is a heating 
contractor. 


1945 


BART HAIGH is teaching a 10-session 
evening course in skills for social recrea- 
tion at the YM-YWCA in Newark, N. J. 

MARTHA BELL Horlak (Mrs. Michael) 
is organist and choir director at Noble Road 
Presbyterian Church in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

The Rev. JOHN B. MORRIS, t, pastor of 
the First Free Mission Baptist Church, New 
Orleans, La., was special consultant on the 
philosophy and Biblical base of the Chris- 
tian Faith at a workshop for pastors last 
December at the American Baptist Church 
School in Atlanta. 


1946 


MARY LOU STEWART received her doc- 
torate in education from Michigan State 
Univ. last December. 

BERNARD WEINER has become associate 
professor of art and coordinator of the 
lower division at Kent State Univ. school of 
art. He had been associate professor at the 
Univ. of Akron for 15 years. Son David is 
a sophomore at Ohio U. and daughter 
Deborah is a high school junior. Bernard’s 
wife, Eva, teaches English at Akron North. 


1947 


Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES DOLD (Henrietta 
Willig, *48) are living at 10 Summit Court, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., having moved back to 
the States from Cairo. Claudia and Pam, 
now a senior and a sophomore, respectively, 
in high school are with their parents; 
Butch and Heidi have an apartment in 
Beirut, where they are studying. Butch is 
majoring in political science and Heidi 
hopes to teach science. 

MARGARET BOONE Jones, A.M., t, has 
begun writing books for children. Her first, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., a Picture Story, 
has been published by Childrens’ Press and 
she has others ready for publication. Mar- 
garet teaches kindergarten at the Brady 
School in Detroit and does volunteer work 
as director of Christian education at her 
home church, Bethel A.M.E. 

Mrs. GORDON LIDDLE (VIRGINIA 
HALLOCK), who received a master of edu- 
cation degree in corrective and remedial 
reading from the Univ. of Maryland last 
June, is working half-time as a remedial 
reading teacher in a public elementary 
school. Gordon is executive director of the 
Interprofessional Research Commission on 
Pupil Personnel Services. David, their eld- 
est, is a freshman at Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

Mrs. Don VanDyke (MARY LOUISE EN- 
IGSON) placed first in the 1968 Graduate 
Theses Division of Musicological Research 
Contest, sponsored by Mu Phi Epsilon inter- 
National music sorority. “Literary, Musical 
and Liturgical Form and Content of the 
Psalms,” was the theme of her theses. She 
teaches piano in Kent. 

ROBERT WOODRUFF is East Brunswick 
(N. J.) Board of Education president. With 


Du Pont since 1954, he is a senior research 
physicist who finds ways to evaluate photo 
Sensitive materials. 
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1948 


The Rev. BERNARD T. LOMAS, t, and 
the Rev. George A. Parsons, ‘49t, are the 
writers and editors of Space Age Family 
Discussions, a quarterly magazine designed 
to help bridge the generation gap. The Rev. 
Mr. Lomas is pastor of Epworth Euclid 
Methodist Church, Euclid, Ohio, and Mr. 
Parsons is pastor of Garfield Methodist in 
Pepper Pike. 


1949—20th Reunion May 31 


David C. Greene, president 
3104 Everett Place 
Kennewick, Wash. 99336 


GERALD BURNS has become assistant 
general counsel and assistant secretary for 
Atlas Chemical Industries. Before joining 
the Atlas legal department in 1961 he was 
associated with the law firm of Saul, Ewing, 
Remick & Saul in Philadelphia. He and his 
wife, JEANNE R. BOUVET, and their two 
children live in Wilmington, Del. 


1950 


Rev. OLAN AUGHBAUGH, ¢, is pastor at 
Divinity Lutheran Church at Oregon, Ohio. 
Since 1950 he had been pastor in Coshocton, 
Ohio. 

SIMON TING, t, was the winner of first 
prize award for an academic treatise, 
under the sponsorship of the Chiang Kai- 
shek Cultural Foundation. His work on 
“The Mysticism of Chuang Tzu’ was rated 
98 percent, the highest rating for any 
award. 


1951 


DOUGLAS EGLINTON, director of pub- 
lic relations for U. S. Envelope, is now also 
market development specialist in their cor- 
porate marketing department in Spring- 
field, Mass. Doug is a director and execu- 
tive committee member of Better Homes 
for Springfield and a member of the Joint 
Civic Agencies Human Development Task 
Force. He recently helped lead management 
training classes for supervisors in Spring- 
field’s Concentrated Employment Program 
and has lectured on public relations at 
American International College. 


1952 


CorrEcTION: Abba Schwartz, husband of 
DOROTHY DIAL, is supervisor of the divi- 
sion of attendance in the Cleveland Public 
Schools. The Schwartzes live in Shaker 
Heights and have three children: Richard, 
10, Debora, 8 and Michael, 6. The Dec. 1968 
issue reported that Abba was the author of 
“The Open Society,’’ recently published by 
William Morrow & Co. It’s true that the 
book was written by Abba Schwartz; how- 
ever, there are two Abba Schwartzes. The 
other one wrote ‘“‘The Open Society.” 

Mrs. GEORGE R. BENT II (RUTH 
SCHOENI) sang the songs of Sonia from 
“The Merry Widow” at a concert in the 
Eastman Theater, Jan. 18, Rochester, N. Y. 

THOMAS BOSWORTH, his wife, Gail, and 
sons Thomas, 10, and Nathaniel, 12, have 
moved from Providence, R. I., to Seattle 
where Tom is professor and chairman of 
architecture at the Univ. of Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. DALTON McCLELLAND 
have announced the birth of their fourth 
daughter, Dec. 29, 1968. 


Do 


1953 


SUZANN YOUNG Davids was guest harp- 
ist at the Dec. 8 performance of the 
Platte Valley Oratorio Society, Scottsbluff, 
Neb., in ‘‘The Ceremony of Carols” by Ben- 
jamin Britten, a work based on anonymous 
poems from the Middle English period. 

JOHN ELDER, on sabbatical from his 
work as assistant dean and dean of students 
at Harvard Divinity School, is chairman of 
Citizens for Participation Politics, the 
Massachusetts outgrowth of the McCarthy 


campaign. He received 13,000 votes in his 
unsuccessful bid for Congress last fall. 
Anne continues to tutor and supervise tu- 
tors in the remedial program for dyslexic 
children in the Melrose (Mass.) Public 
Schools, The Elders have five children of 
their own—Nancy, 13; Mark, 11; Susan, 10; 
Margaret, 7; and Sarah, 5. They also have 
Cecil, a nine-year old foster child. 

FLOYD SMITH has been promoted by 
Mutual of New York to second vice-presi- 
dent in the securities investment depart- 
ment. He was formerly assistant vice- 
president. Floyd, his wife, Jane, and their 
two sons live in New York City. 


1954—15th Reunion May 31 


Roger L. Meyer, president 
396 N.W. Brynwood Lane 
Portland, Ore. 97229 


Mrs. DOROTHY SCHMIDT OBI, who did 
graduate work in art at Oberlin, is studying 
for her doctorate at the University of Pitts- 


re. 


Learning 
and 


Leisure 
July 20-26, 1969 


The 1969 Alumni Colloquium and 
Family Week on the Oberlin cam- 
pus Willmincludes tours suore: 
courses” by members of the faculty. 

Water Aschaffenburg, 751, profes- 
sor of music theory and composi- 
tion, will offer: “Modern Music: 
From the Known to the Unknown.” 
Mark Papworth, assistant professor 
of sociology and anthropology, will 
discuss: “Man’s Prehistoric-rast. 
Fact and Fancy.” 

Director Donald R. Reich, dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, in- 
vites participants in the 1969 session 
to suggest faculty members or top- 
ics for the other two courses. In 
addition, Emeritus Prof. Frederick 
B. Artz, ’16, will give a lecture on 
‘“Rome’s Fall, Reconsidered’ and 
Ford Curtis, 718, will talk on ‘“To- 
morrow’s History Today,” drawn 
from his experience as a faculty 
member in building the Curtis 
Theatre Collection at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

An intellectual and recreation 
program will be offered for children 
6-16. Rates are $140 per adult, $250 
per couple, $60 per child. Non- 
alumni are welcome. Parents of 
present students are especially 
invited. 

For full information and to make 
suggestions about courses you would 
be interested in, write the Alumni 
Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 


| Ohio 44074. 
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burgh Library School. She and her four 
children have been in the United States 
since August 1967 when they were evac- 
uated from Biafra by the American govern- 
ment. Mrs. Obi’s husband, Ogbuchukwu 
Fidelis Obi, still is in Biafra as chief plan- 
ning officer of that republic’s Economic 
Planning Commission. She and the chil- 
dren will rejoin him when possible. Mrs. 
Obi is active in fund raising efforts of the 
American Committee to Keep Biafra Alive. 

DANIEL ORR, promoted to professor last 
year at the University of California, San 
Diego, will become chairman of economics 
next July. Dan’s research grant has been 
renewed for two years; his topic: “Optimal 
Asset Management and the Demand for 
Money.” The Orrs (Mary Lee Hayes, ’57) 
have three children: Rebecca (1963), Mat- 
thew (1965) and Sara Ellen (1967). Summer 
vacations are spent in Michigan. 


1955 


WILLARD COBB spent the Christmas 
holidays giving 11 concerts in Israel with 
the ‘Early Music Quartet,’’ the first Ger- 
man ensemble to perform in Israel, where 
they were sent by the West German gov- 
ernment. They also toured in Sweden, and 
in February performed in the U. S., giving 


concerts in Washington, New York, and 
Toledo. April will see them touring in 
Australia. 


ROGER J. DAVIS, manager of profes- 
sional employment at Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith, has been elected 
a stockholder of the firm. 

RICHARD PETERSON, acting chairman 
of sociology and anthropology at Vander- 
bilt, recently completed a special report for 
the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders (the Kerner Commission). 
His book on sociological theory, Systems, 
Change, and Conflict, was completed in 
1967; a new book, The Crucible of Industry, 
is being written. Dick’s wife, the former 
Claire Clark, is working half-time on a 
project in the department of psychology at 
Peabody College dealing with the rehabili- 
tation of problem children. As _ president 
of the Nashville Women’s Committee for 
Peace and Social Justice, she is launching 
a project to advise high school students on 
the draft. The Petersons have two sons, 
Michael Gage, 5, and David Chandler, 2. 

The Peabody School of Music Wind En- 
semble, HENRY ROMERSA, M.A., conduc- 
tor, was one of seven performing groups at 
the 15th National Conference of the College 
Band Directors National Association at the 
Univ. of Tennessee in February. The Pea- 
body Ensemble is a cooperative venture 
between Vanderbilt and Peabody. 

The Rev. and Mrs. C. Leland Udell (SU- 
SANNE SCH'LLER), Harrington Park, 
N. J., have a son, Nathaniel Leland, born 
Dec. 14, 1968. 

After three years with the U. S. Army in 
France, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Vorih 
(CYNTHIA SMITH) have returned to ci- 
vilian life, and are settled in Denver, where 
Bill is an engineer with Gates Rubber Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH SWAT Jr. have a 
son, Charles Owen, born Aug. 2, 1968. Sister 
Laura is 414. Joe is a partner in the Pitts- 
burgh law firm of Kirkpatrick, Lockhart, 
Johnson & Hutchison. 


1956 


ROBERT FULLER has been appointed 
dean of the faculty at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

DICK McPHEE had a lead role in ‘Frank 
Lloyd Wright Speaks Out,” an original 
dramatic reading with music and dance 
presented by the Jersey City State College 
Development Fund in January. Dick is a 
story editor at CBS Television with major 
responsibility for CBS Playhouse. The 
producer and director of the program was 
Harold Lemmerman, ’57. 


1957 


Mrs, Albert Davies (LEE KADEL) is on 
the Orange County School Board, Orlando, 
Fla. Lee and Al have four children: Lyle, 
12; Welty, 10; Ginny, 6 and Cathy 21%. 
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H. PARKER LANSDALE III, ’44, is 
director of the Higher Education Cen- 
ter for Urban Studies, newly-formed 
by four institutions in the Bridgeport, 


Conn., area. Member schools are 
Bridgeport, Fairfield and Sacred Heart 
universities and Housatonic Commu- 
nity College. Parker was granted a 
full-time release as executive director 
of the Bridgeport YMCA, a post he 
had held since 1961. 


WENDELL WAYNE HILL received his 
master of education degree from Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio, last Dec. 22. 

HAROLD LEMMERMAN was the pro- 
ducer and director of ‘‘Frank Lloyd Wright 
Speaks Out,” an original dramatic reading 
with music and dance presented by the 
Jersey City State College Development 
Fund in January. Harold, associate pro- 
fessor of art at Jersey City State, is pre- 
sently revising his doctoral dissertation at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia, entitled ‘‘The 
Arts of the Theatre.’”’ A leading member of 
the cast in the January production was 
Dick McPhee, ’56. 

DAVID MITTEN, associate professor of 
classical art and archeology at Harvard, 
has been promoted effective July 1 to James 
Loeb professor of classical art and arch- 
eology. 


1958 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT KREIS are the 
parents of Brian Richard, born Dec. 16, 
1968. 

STUART MILLER and Sara Rhea Unob- 
skey were married Dec. 25, 1968, in New 
York City. They live in San Francisco. 

HASKELL THOMSON, assistant profes- 
sor of organ at the Conservatory, gave a 
concert Feb. 10 at the Harvard Memorial 
Church Organ Concert Series. The next 
afternoon he lectured to the Harvard Organ 
Society. 


1959—10th Reunion May 31 


John Baer, acting president 
700 7th St. S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 


JOHN E. BAER has joined the Bureau of 
Retirement, Insurance and Occupational 
Health of the Civil Service Commission, as 
assistant director of health and safety. 

Mr. and Mrs. RAY MacNAIR (NANCY 
CARROLL) are in their second year at Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., where Ray is teaching, 
doing research and completing a thesis for 
his Ph.D. in sociology and social work from 
the Univ. of Michigan. Nancy takes courses 
in Afro-American history and does volun- 
teer work in a day care center, Their chil- 


dren are Douglas, 414, and Becky, 2%. 
Address: 126 Hagins St., Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. 36088. 

EL’ZABETH HOOVER was married Nov. 
10, 1968, in Lincoln, Mass., to John Malcolm 
Norman of Coventry, England. She was 
formerly registrar of the Fogg Art Museum, 
and he is lecturer in operations research at 
the University of Lancaster, England. They 
live in Lancaster. 


Married, and living in Laguna Beach, 


Calif.: SUSAN M. CASSELL and Patrick 
Spangler. 
1960 


EDWARD BREWER and Virginia Bland, 
a native of California and also a musician, 
were married Nov. 23, 1968, in New York 
City. Ed is no longer playing Sunday 
services but is teaching at Columbia 
Teachers College and performing on the 
harpsichord locally and across the country, 
both as soloist and with chamber groups. 

Rev. JACK STANLEY COLLINS, t, for- 
merly minister of Christian education at 
the Federated Church of West Lafayette, 
Ind., is now associate minister of Norman’s 
First Christian Church, Oklahoma City. The 
Rev. Mr. Collins’ family includes Cynthia, 
13; Lisa, 11 and Blaine, 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Antoine Perot Jr. (RUTH 
TURNER) are living in Washington, D. C. 
Tony is director of fellowships at The 
Urban Institute and Ruth is a free-lance 
program and evaluation consultant. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARVI SINKA have been in 
Germany for the past two years. Arvi has 
been a free-lance musician—teacher at the 
Herdergymnasium in Rendsburg, opera 
coach in Bremen and Rendsburg, and musi- 
eal director for the Swiss premiere of 
“The Fantastics’” in Bern. His wife (Bren- 
da), a student of Richard Miller, is leading 
soprano with the Rendsburg Opera Theater. 
Last September, Arvi participated in the 
23rd meeting of the International Holiday 
Courses for New Music, which took place 
in Darmstadt, Germany. The courses were 
created after World War II to bring German 
musicians up to date in the developments 
which had taken place outside Germany 
during 12 years of Nazi censorship. Now 
the courses have become international in 
scope. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. YOUNG (LINDA 
GRAVES) are the parents of Carolin Chris- 
tine, born Dec. 8, 1968. The Youngs live in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1961 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce E. Bigelow (ANN M. 
CLYMER) announce the birth of Daniel 
Scott, Jan. 4, in Chicago. 

ALLAN BIRNEY, formerly organist and 
choirmaster at the Yale Divinity School and 
assistant university organist and _ choir- 
master, is the new organist at the Central 
Moravian Church of Bethlehem, Pa. His 
wife (ANN RYLANDS) teaches violin at 
Moravian College and plans to do private 
teaching and performing in the area. The 
Birneys have formed a chamber music 
group, which last summer gave 14 concerts, 
each one different, in Craftsbury Common, 
Vite 

Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH BURKY have a 
second son, William Elton, born Oct. 6, 
1968. His brother Christopher was two in 
December. Ken is instructor in music 
(piano and theory) at Southwest Texas 
State College in San Marcos, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. ELLSWORTH EDWARDS 
(Terry Cowan, ’64) have their second child, 
Ann Elizabeth, born Dec. 17, 1968. Mac is 
still director of public welfare for Wood 
County, Ohio, and they live at 432 N. Main 
St., Bowling Green. Mac is currently 
seeking ordination as deacon in the Episco- 
pal Church and plans to serve in a dual 
vocation capacity. Local Oberlin alumni 
are urged to become active in the area 
alumni club, of which he is president. 

MICHAEL LIPSKY, member of the staff 
of the University of Wisconsin Institute for 
Research on Poverty, has taken on addi- 
tional duties as special assistant to the 
Madison chancellor for equal opportunity 
programs. He initiates and coordinates 
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programs to increase minority group en- 
roliment at all levels on the Madison 
campus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Myron Porter (JOAN 
ZACHARIUS) have moved to Amarillo, 
Tex., where Myron has become pilot for 
Diamond-Shamrock Oil and Gas Corp. 
Their first son, Trevor Myron, was a year 
old Jan, 29. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Stone (PRUDENCE 
WHITE), have a new house in Toledo, 
where Spencer is sales manager for Rad- 
Mar Press Inc. and Prudy is a staff writer 
of women’s news for The Blade. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Whitworth (ELLEN 
CALDWELL) have moved to Greenville, 
S. C. Larry is a marketing research an- 
alyst in the product planning and develop- 
ment section of the Cryovac Division of 
W. R. Grace and Co. Ellen works part- 
time as an orthoptist in the eye clinic of 
Greenville General Hospital. 


1962 


THOMAS C. BAILEY has been studying 
for the Ph.D. in English at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES ILLES are in Ok- 
inawa, where he is a U. S. Army Medical 
Corps captain, practicing his. specialty, 
pediatrics. He was called for active duty 
last August. 

GRACE LO (M.A.) has a two-year leave 
from Dow Chemical Co. for further study 
in chemistry at Michigan State Univ. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM McCUSKEY 
(ROBERTA WESSELL) are living in 
Wayne, Pa. Bill received his Ph.D. in or- 
ganizational services from Case Western 
Reserve University in January and is work- 
ing for Burroughs Corp. at Paoli. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. Miles (WINI- 
FRED MARTIN) have a daughter, Theresa 
Elizabeth, born Dec. 22, 1968. Son Andy is 
two years old. 

Mrs. Paul A. Starke (HELEN ZACHOW) 
was named a finalist in the 20th annual 
Pillsbury Bake-Off. She won a General 
Electric range, $100 and an expense-paid 
trip to Atlanta, Ga., to be among the final- 
ists competing for the grand prize of 
$25,000. Helen and her husband have a 2- 
year-old, Rosemarie, and have _ recently 
adopted a Korean baby. 


1963 


DAVID BLAUSTEIN, his wife, Karen, 
and their son, Peter (born July 26, 1968), 
have moved from New York City to 343 
Main St., Wakefield, R. I. Dave is doing 
graduate work in European history at the 
Univ. of Rhode Island. 

SUSAN FREESE is studying at Brigham 
Young University, preparing to teach In- 
dian children. She has been active in the 
Latter-day Saint movement for the last 24 
years. Her address: 415 W. Portal Ave., 
San Francisco 94127. 

BOB and JEAN (JOHNSON) HOUSE 
have a son, Daniel Robert, born June 18, 
1968. Daughter Laurie Jean had her fourth 
birthday last September. Bob and Jean 
graduated from the Univ. of Wisconsin 
Medical School in June and are interning 
at St. Josephs Hospital in Syracuse, N. Y., 
where for another year or so they expect 
to be family practice (internal medicine, 


pediatrics, obstetrics) residents. Their 
address: 103 Union Ave., Syracuse. ; 
STEPHEN JONES, M.D., is interning 


with the Air Force at MacDill AFB, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRED MORITZ (KIRSTIN 
SHAFER) have their first child, a girl, 
Kara, born Nov. 26, 1968, in Hong Kong. 
Fred is studying Chinese on the Education 
Abroad Program of the Univ. of Calif. The 
Moritzes hope to stay at least another year 
in the Far East. Address: 80A MacDonnell 
Rd., Flat 102, Hong Kong Island. 

PENELOPE HARGER Strong and Donald 
Curtis Royse were married Dec. 21, 1968, 
in Acton, Mass. Their address: 6004 Mc- 
Pherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 63112, 

Married: ROGER L. WILLIAMS, MOD. 
and Mary Lynne Krueger, ’65. They live in 
Chicago, where Roger is resident in med- 
icine at the University. 
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Thomas Hopkins, president 
8 Cleaveland St. 
Brunswick, Me, 04011 


MICHAEL W. DABNEY and Kitty Wright 
were married at the Congregational Church 
in Keene Valley, N. Y., Dec. 28. STEPHEN 
M. ANDERSON, assistant minister at the 
Short Hills, N. J. Community Church, of- 
ficiated—his first wedding. Mike is a grad- 
uate student in biology at Cornell. They 
are living at R. D. 3, Trumansburg, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT EISENSTEIN com- 
pleted work on their Yale Ph.D.’s during 
the summer of 1968. They traveled through 
Europe on their way to Israel, their home 
for the next two years. Bob has a post- 
doctoral fellowship in nuclear physics at 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, P.O.B. 
26, Rehovoth, Israel. 

Lt. (jg) WILLIAM FOGERTY, USNR, 
serves with Inshore Undersea Warfare 
Group One, a harbor defense unit in Nha 
Trang, Vietnam, and expects to be there 
until December. Bill was detached from 
the USS Berkeley DDG 15 last September 
and spent a month traveling in Southeast 
Asia before reporting for schools in San 
Diego and Long Beach. He returned to 
Vietnam just in time for the Bob Hope 
Christmas show. 

CAROLYN MILLER was married May 11, 
1968, to Hermann Martinez, whom she met 
while in Salzburg, Austria, during the 
Oberlin junior year program. Their ad- 
dress: Langweidweg, Salzburg 5023, Austria. 

Lt. (jg) CARL McDANIEL and his wife, 
Mary, are living in Annapolis, where Carl 
is teaching science at the Naval Academy. 
Mary teaches in the Anne Arundel County 
elementary schools. Previously, Carl served 
two years in the Philippines on the USS 
Richard B. Anderson. 

The Rev. and Mrs. T. P. McKNIGHT, t, 
are in the United States for a year’s fur- 
lough from missionary service in Johannes- 
burg and Mozambique. The Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Knight has been working among the miners 
of South Africa for eight years. Mrs. Mc- 
Knight, born in Africa, also is a United 
Methodist missionary. 

PORTER REMINGTON has been ap- 
pointed organist of the First Congregational 
Church in Old Greenwich, Conn. She 
teaches privately in Connecticut and in 
New York City, and is studying organ. 
Address: 252 West 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

NANCY DURHAM and Henry E. Robin- 
son were married in Pittsburgh in Septem- 
ber 1968. ‘‘Hal’’ is an inner city Presbyte- 
rian minister in Pittsburgh. Nancy has just 
completed 215 years of casework with the 
Allegheny County Welfare Department and 
works in one of the community action day 
care centers. 

MARTIN WEISSKOPF received his Ph.D. 
in physics from Brandeis in February and 
is a research associate at Columbia. The 
Weisskopfs (VERA HANFMANN, ’63) have 
Antonia, 3, and Alexander, 1. 


1965 


pi ae een eee eee Se ee 
He SCOTT CLAPLIN is sstudying for the 


Ph.D. in space physics at the Univ. of 
California, Riverside. He received his mas- 
ters (1967) at the Univ. of Nevada. 

The BERNARD FILMERS (Judith Mos- 
tow, ’66) are living for five months in San 
Antonio. Bernie is enrolled at Albert Ein- 
stein Medical School, but is spending the 
last half of his senior year on a clinical and 
research elective in anesthesiology at the 
Univ. of Texas Medical School. His intern- 
ship will start in June, but the Filmers 
don’t yet know where. 

THOMAS ROWLAND FOSTER and Suz- 
anne Margaret Rubino were married in 
Buffalo last Thanksgiving. William L. 
Foster, ’66, served as best man for his 
brother; WILLIAM GREEN was an usher. 
Sue is a graduate of Ohio State and is 
doing social work in Columbus. Tom is a 
graduate fellow in philosophy at Ohio State. 

ALBERT HOGUET III was admitted to 
the Ohio bar Nov. 2, 1968 in Columbus 
ceremonies before the Ohio Supreme Court. 
He now is a law clerk in Cuyahoga County 


Court of Common Pleas. 


PLANE SPACE AVAILABLE 7 

A modest number of seats are 
expected to be available for alumni 
on Oberlin College’s 1969 summer 
group flights to Paris and Frankfort 
and return. Reservations will be 
available for round-trip passengers 
only and are offered to students, 
faculty, staff and alumni on a first- 
come, first-served basis. 

The groups have been arranged 
to serve the Summer Language Pro- 
grams primarily. The Pan-Amer- 
ican flight to Paris leaves June 11 
and returns Sept. 3. Fare is $265. 
The TWA flight to Frankfort leaves 
June 18 and returns Sept. 1. Fare 
is $283. 

Confirmed reservations must be 
accompanied by a deposit of $50 and 
payment of the balance must be 
made by April 8. Further informa- 
tion is available from Larry A. 
Heller, director of Student Union, 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 


COMING BY TRAILER? 


Trailer sites will again be avail- 
able for alumni at Commencement, 
May 30-June 3, east of the Athletic 
Field. Electric hook-up, showers 
and restrooms will be provided. 
Rates are $1.50 per night on a reser- 
vation basis. For details, write to 


The Alumni Association, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


NOMINEES INVITED 


Alumni are invited to nominate 
candidates to be considered for hon- 
orary degrees to be awarded at 
Commencement in 1970. Nomina- 
tions should be submitted to the 
Office of the President, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Sug- 
gestions should be typed, double- | 
spaced, and contain brief biographi- 
cal information. Nominations must 
be received no later than May 1. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 


Alumni requesting transcripts 
from the Office of Academic Rec- 
ords, Peters Hall, are reminded that 
the $1 fee is payable in advance. 
For prompt service please include 
$1 for each transcript requested. 
Checks and money orders should be 
made out to Oberlin College. Mar- 
ried women should note maiden 
names and classes on their requests. 
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ALLYN HOVERLAND married M. Sue 
Crum June 29, 1968, in Boston, Mass. He 
received his master of music degree from 
the Univ. of Illinois in the summer of 1966 
and then did graduate work at Boston Uni- 
versity (mostly studying church music and 
organ). 

FRED LEUTNER and Nancy R. Beckman 
were married last Aug. 24 at Lansing, Ill. 
John Hirschmann, ’64, was in the wedding 
party, and Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DAVIS 
(Kathie Durham, '66) were guests. The 
Leutners live in Arlington and Nancy is a 
registered nurse at George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital. Fred is finishing his sec- 
ond year as an operations research analyst 
for the office of the Secretary of Defense, 
working in Southeast Asia Programs. 

DONN MORGAN received his B.D. from 
Yale University and now is a Ph.D. candi- 
date at Claremont Graduate School, Calif. 
He and his wife, the former Harriet Kemp 
(Connecticut, °65) whom he married in 
1967, live in Upland, Calif. 

GAIL NELSON is a singer-dancer in 
“Hello Dolly” at New York’s St. James 
Theater. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES RANKIN (DONNA 
LEE CARPENTER) are living in Chicago. 
Jim received the J.D. from the Univ. of 
Chicago Law School last June and is a law 
clerk for a district judge. Donna has begun 
law study at Chicago U. 

Rev. DAVID SANDBERG, t, is pastor of 
Sheffield Lake (Ohio) United Church of 
Christ. His wife, Ruth Stoffel, ’63, directs 
two choirs and is a soloist for the church. 


Before Christmas Ruth gave a musical 
program at the First United Methodist 
Church in Elyria, tracing the Christmas 


story through the folk lore of many nations. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEVEN SINDING (MON- 
ICA KNORR) are in Santiago, Chile, where 
Steve is doing research for his dissertation 
and teaching at Latin American Faculty of 
the Social Sciences. Monica is teaching at 
the International School. They expect to be 
in Chile until December. Steve, who holds 
a National Science Foundation research 
traineeship and a Latin American Teaching 
Fellowship, has completed coursework and 
preliminary examinations for a Ph.D. in 
political science from the Univ. of North 
Carolina. Monica received her master of 
regional planning degree from the same 
institution in January 1968, and worked last 
summer as a program planner for the Dur- 
ham anti-poverty agency. 

NEAL WIXSON has been admitted to 
the New York State Bar and was sworn in 
during an open session of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in Rochester. 
He is an attorney for Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


1966 
After the Philadelphia Chamber Sym- 
phony disbanded last October, HAROLD 


BYERS moved to 213 Highland Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He has a combination of jobs— 
playing in a string quartet in residence at 
Cazenovia College, playing principal second 
violin in the Syracuse Symphony, teaching 
Strings at Fayetteville-Manlius High School 
in Manlius, N. Y.,—and is also continuing 
his violin study at the Juilliard School. 

YAS ISHIGAKI is back in Tokyo after 
two years with the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington. He is “on leave’? from the 
Foreign Ministry to the general merchan- 
dise export section of the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry for about 
two years. Address: Gaimusho-dokushinryo, 
5-42-8 Sakurajosui, Setagaya-ku, Tokyo. 

JANE PORTER was married to Thomas 
Joseph Paul Luck Dec. 5, 1968, at the Roman 
Catholic Church, Kuala Trengganu, Malay- 
Sia. Their address: Sekolah Menengah 
Kebangsaan, Marang Trengganu, Malaysia. 

KEITH A. PAYNE is teaching vocal mu- 
sic in the public schools at Hicksville, Ohio. 

BILL SAINT Jr. has completed his Peace 
Corps service and is touring Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil on the way home. He 
plans to go to grad school and continue his 
studies in community development. 

MARY CATHERINE HILL was married in 
June 1968 to Harvey Sperling. They live in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

GARY ESSEX SPRUNGER, t, is a week- 
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“MICKEY” COCHRANE, ’52, lacrosse 
and soccer coach at Bowling Green 


State University, has been elected 
president of the National Soccer 
Coaches Association. He is the third 
successive Oberlin alumnus to hold 
the position. The late Jim Bly, °43, of 
Duke University was president in 
1967. Retiring president was Stu 
Parry, 754, of Akron University. 


end weatherman and staff announcer for 
WKYC Radio and WKYC-TV in Cleveland. 
He also hosts ‘‘Panorama,” “Young World,”’ 
and ‘“What’s Doing?’’ Gary uses his first 
two names in his work. 

The Rev. IRENE CLUTTER STOCK, t, 
was installed in January as assistant min- 
ister at West Park United Church of Christ, 
Cleveland. 

LINDA RUTH KREBS was married New 
Year’s Day to Charles Bernard Threatte in 
Summit, N. J. Julia Krebs, ’65, was her 
sister’s maid of honor. Linda is working 
toward a master’s degree at Florida State 
Univ. and is principal flutist in the Florida 
Symphony Orchestra. Charles is a Florida 
State graduate and has his master’s in 
music. He served three years in the Army 
and is working toward a doctorate. They 
live in Orlando. 


1967 


JOAN LOVEDAY was married to William 
J. Betz, Dec. 28, 1968, in Murrysville, Pa. 
Out of town guests included GAIL KURTZ 
Mitchell and John Mitchell, ’66. Bride and 
groom are graduate students at Yale; Bill 
expects to receive his Ph.D. in physiology 
and Joan her masters in microbiology in 
June. They live at 50 Livingston St., New 
Haven. 

ROSALIND BRESLOW is a tester in a 
reading project at Columbia University, 
where she received her M.A. in psychology 
last August. 

Mrs. Eldridge Cleaver (KATHLEEN 
NEAL) is a lieutenant colonel in the Black 
Panthers and also communications secre- 
tary. She and her husband, minister of 
information of the Black Panther party and 
author of the book, ‘Soul on Ice,’’ marked 
their first anniversary Dec. 27, 1968. 

MARION L. DIEHL is married to the Rev. 
Larry B. Hostetler and they live in Pater- 
son, N. J., where he is pastor at Smoke Rise 
Church. Marion is assistant to the vice 
president of Denman & Davis, Clifton, N. J. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Emanual J. Howenstine, the father of 
RICHARD HOWENSTINE. 

KAREN SUE MAY and Arnold Alan In- 
graham were married Nov. 23, 1968, in the 
Federated Church, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
KATHY KRISTER was one of the brides- 


maids. Karen is studying psychiatric case- 
work at Smith College School for social 
work. The bridegroom is a graduate of the 
Univ. of Miami and Western Reserve School 
of Law. They live in Shaker Heights. 

EVELYN KAHN is a caseworker for the 
New York City Dept. of Social Services. 

SUE STABLEFORD and Henry Le Can- 
rian were married Sept. 14, 1968. They live 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

EVELYN MANDAC, winner of the first 
prize at the Brussels International Voice 
Competition in 1966, sang the vocal part of 
the Schoenberg Second Quartet with the 
Juilliard Quartet in New York, Berkeley 
and Pasadena during the past winter. 

DICK MARCOTULLI is teaching eco- 
nomics at Montclair (N. J.) State College. 
Last summer he taught at Fairleigh 
Dickinson Univ. 

FREDERICK MINGER, a holder of an 
NDEA, Title IV, grant, is working toward 
his doctorate at Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore. Last summer Fred was accom- 
panist to the Harford Opera Company in 
Maryland. 

Jean Eisenberg, ’68, and BOB POPPEI 
were married Jan. 3. They live at 1440 E. 
52nd St., Chicago, Il. 

MAY BROWN Schwarz is on the staff of 
the Daarud Piano and Organ Studio in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

GWEN SPIEGELBERG, after a Fulbright 
year in Germany, is studying and teaching 
at Washington Univ., St. Louis. 

PFC. ALAN VANNEMAN is in a 105 mm. 
howitzer crew. His address: Btry. B, 2/77 
Bn., APO, San Francisco 96268. 

PAMELA MILLER was married March 1 
to Dr. Shelby Walch. Shelby has a Ph.D. 
in psychology from Texas Univ., and a 
private practice in Long Beach, Calif., 
where he is director of the Pacific Mental 
Health Group. Pamela is the organist and 
music director at the Wilshire Christian 
Church. Their oceanfront address: 11 S. 
Termino, Long Beach. 


1968 


CHARLES DURFEE was 
Army service last December. 

STEVE CLARFIELD and INGRID JAC- 
OBSON were married Dec. 28, 1968. AN- 
DREA GAVLIK was a bridesmaid. Other 
Oberlinians present: Danielle Martin, ’69; 
Karen Ottenstein, ’70; JEFF ALTIERI, 
Nicky Ramseyer, ’71; Sam Jacobs, ’67; 
SCOTT SCHILLIN and KEN and SHERYL 
(GREENBAUM) KROHN. Steve is work- 
ing on his doctorate in clinical psychology 
at the Univ. of Rochester, and has a full- 


inducted for 


time teaching assistantship. Ingrid is 
studying for her masters in music at 
Eastman, 


SHERYL GREENBAUM and KENNETH 
KROHN were married Dec. 22, 1968, in East 
Orange, N. J. Adrianne Greenbaum, ’70, 
sister of the bride, was her attendant. Ken 
is a percussionist with the U. S. Navy Band. 
They live in Takoma Park, Md. 

TERRANCE ALAN LEONARD and Lor- 
etta Ann Wiler were married Dec. 28, 1968, 
in Kunkle, Ohio. Terry is doing graduate 
work in chemistry at Indiana U. 

NANCY J. HOFF and Gordon Roberts, 
67, married last April 13 in Highland, Ind., 
are living at 77 Turner St., Brighton, Mass. 
02135. Gordon has the M.A. in economics 
from Boston College and is enrolled for 
Ph.D. study. Nancy is a commercial in- 
formation analyst for United Fruit Co. 

Married, Dec. 29, 1968: RUTH G. ADLER 
and Donn Rosensweig, MAT ’69, in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. They are living in Oberlin 
until June, when they plan to move to 
Cleveland. Ruth hopes then to study for 
her master’s degree in library science. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID RUDY (BARBARA 
FINN) were married last October. They 
live in Chicago where Dave is in grad 
school studying philosophy at the Univ. of 
Chicago. 

Airman DICK STUMP has completed his 
basic training at Lackland AFB, Tex., and is 
at Sheppard AFB, Tex., for training in 
accounting and finance. 

Since November, HERBERT ZIEGLER 
has been teaching social studies in the high 
school at Waynesville, Ohio, near Cincin- 
nati. 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1899 
CHURCHILL—David Carroll Churchill, 
h’19, humanitarian and inventor, died in 


Berea, Ky., Jan. 4. 

He was born in Oberlin, March 17, 1873, 
the youngest son of Charles Henry Church- 
ill, member of the College faculty from 
1856-97. Father and son were honored by 
the College in 1963 when the Churchill 
Lecture Hall in the Wilbur and Orville 
Wright Physics Laboratory was named for 
them. That dedication commemorated the 
long and varied service of the father to the 
College and of the son to the poor of India, 
where he spent 16 years as an industrial 
missionary, and to the people of the Ken- 
tucky hills where he had lived and worked 
since 1920. 

Mr. Churchill took his B.S. degree at 
M.I.T. in 1899, and briefly was a mining 
engineer in Seattle, Wash., and then an 
assistant to George Westinghouse at West- 
inghouse Mfg. Co., in Pittsburgh. In 1901 
he and his wife, the former Alice Elizabeth 
Harding, went to Ahmednagar, India, where 
he was the founder and principal of Amer- 
ican Deccan Institute. He received a gold 
medal from the British India government 
for his development of the hand loom and 
other weaving improvements. 

Mrs. Churchill died in 1912 and Mr. 
Churchill married Eleanor Franzen in 1914. 

From 1917-20 Mr. Churchill was director 
of Garford Manufacturing Co.’s laboratory 
in Elyria and also designer and builder of 
airplane adjuncts. He later (in the 40’s) 
designed wing covers for use on airplanes 
in northern countries. He also designed 
the first retractable landing gears on an 
airplane, the Kitten III, now at _ the 
Smithsonian Insitution. 

In 1922 Mr. Churchill became head of 
the physics department at Berea College. 
He started mechanics’ classes at the school, 
and, with Mrs. Churchill, founded the 
Churchill Weavers Co. He retired in 1966, 
but was made director ex-officio and hon- 
orary chairman. 

Mr. Churchill’s six brothers and his sister 
attended Oberlin College: Charles C. 1868; 
Franklin H. 1866-69; Frederick A. 1877; Ed- 
ward P. 1881; Alfred V. 1898; Lewis N. 
1884-90; Mary C. 1886-97. ; 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Churchill 
leaves his sons, Charles Harding, ’26, of 
Lexington, Ky., and Alfred George; his 
daughters, Mrs. Paul Hadley of Jefferson- 
ville, Md., and Mrs. Paul Belanger of Bev- 
erley Hills, Calif. A son, David, died at 
birth in 1912. 


STRONG—Miss Elsie Strong died June 13, 
1968 in Tryon, N. C., of a heart ailment. 
Miss Strong was born in Hudson, Ohio, 
Nov. 16, 1874. 
After graduation, she taught mathematics 
and German for a number of years in 
Greenwich, Conn. In 1911 she became a 
reference librarian in a sociological library 
in New York City, and also did editorial 
work for a monthly magazine published by 
The American Institute of Social Service. 
After World War I Miss Strong made her 
hore with her sister, Miss Margery Strong, 
0%, who taught English in the high school 
at Duluth, Minn. Miss Margery retired from 
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teaching during the early 30’s, and the two 
sisters built a home in Tryon, N. C., where 
they lived together until Miss Margery’s 
death several years ago. During these years 
of retirement the sisters devoted their time 
to working on a biography of their father, 
Josiah Strons, who was a trustee of Ober- 
lin from 1881-87. Dr. Strong’s writings and 
activities as a leader of the “social gospel” 
had been of interest to scholars for a num- 
ber of years. 

Miss Elsie spent the final years of her life 
in a nursing home in Tryon. She leaves a 
nephew, David Strong, ’33, of Brooklyn, 
ING Ye 


1903 


WRIGHT—Mrs. Clarence Junius Wright 
(Nellie Katherine Parsons) died Jan. 8 in 
Allen Memorial Hospital, Oberlin, after an 
illness of several weeks. She was born May 
26, 1881, in Vermilion, Ohio. Her mother 
was the late Hattie Brooks Parsons, ’78-79. 

Mrs. Wright graduated from the Academy 
in 1899 and was class vice president in 
1901-02. She taught high school English in 
Portland, Mich., prior to her marriage in 
1905. Mr. Wright died in 1932. 

Mrs. Wright was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and served as class secretary 1918-23. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Ernest (Mary) 
Fisk °28, and a son, Robert, “33, both of 
Oberlin; a grandson; two great-grandchil- 
dren and a sister, Mrs. Charles Weeks of 
Oberlin. 


1906 


CARR—F. Easton Carr, professor emeritus 
of mathematics and astronomy at Oberlin 
College, died Jan. 16 at Flower Hospital, 
Toledo, following a brief illness. Memorial 
services were held Jan. 18 at the First 
Church in Oberlin. 

Mr. Carr was class vice president. 

Born Oct. 4, 1882, in West Richfield, Ohio, 
Mr. Carr received the S.B. degree at the 
Univ. of Washington in 1908, the A.M. de- 
gree at Oberlin in 1912 and the Ph.D. at 
the Univ. of Chicago in 1922. Before joining 
the Oberlin faculty in 1909 as an instructor, 
he taught at Fisk University in 1908-9. 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa, he 
became an assistant professor in 1921, asso- 
ciate professor in 1925 and professor in 
1927. He retired in 1948. Mr. Carr gave 
numerous assembly and chanel talks on both 
mathematics and astronomy and wrote 
several articles for the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine over the years. Following re- 
search at the Mt. Wilson Observatory in 
Pasadena during 1931-2, he verified Sir 
Arthur Eddington’s theory that the uni- 
verse is exploding or expanding, a view 
with which the late Albert Einstein dis- 
re oii first wife, the former Edith M. 
Jewett whom he married in 1917, died in 
1950. He and the former Carolyn A. Reed, 
03. widow of Edgar Fauver, ’99, were mar- 
ried in 1952. Last summer they sold their 
home at 284 Forest St. and moved to Lake 

a ania, Ohio. 
ahr hes eran wife, daughters Fran- 
ces, 39 (Mrs. Robert J. Keefe) of Bowling 


Green, Ohio, and Elizabeth, ’48 (Mrs. Mar- 
shall H. Bull) of Brookhaven, N. Y., and 
five grandchildren. 


1908 


BOYNTON—Mrs. Arthur Jefferson Boyn- 
ton (Ruth Alice Bullock) died Dec. 18, 1968, 
after an illness that began last September 
when she suffered a stroke. She was buried 
in Elyria, where she had lived for many 
years, although more recently her home 
had been in Winnetka, Ill. She was born 
Jan. 2, 1886 in Pawtucket, R. I. 

As an undergraduate she was a member 
of Phi Alpha Phi, vice president of the 
junior class and president of Baldwin 
House. 

She was a former president of the North 
Shore Alumni Club, served on the Alumni 
Council and was vice president of the 
Alumni Fund camvaign in 1943. Last June 
she attended her 60th reunion. 

Mrs. Boynton taught in Pawtucket, R. I., 
until 1910 when she was married. Her 
husband, a consulting engineer, died in 1961. 

She leaves her daughters, Mrs. Robert 
(Margaret) Burrows, ’31, of Winnetka, and 
Mrs. Sylvia Reynolds, ’36, of Chicago; her 
sons, John of Evanston, Ill., and Arthur of 
Orford, N. H. She also leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Charles (Sylvia) Ainsworth, ’23, of Moline, 
Tl. 


1909 


SWING—Raymond Swing, h’40, veteran 
newscaster, died in his sleep Dec. 23, 1968, 
at his home in Washington, D. C. 

BorneiViarehe 2501687; ins Cortland, sina. 
he got into newspaper work in Cleveland in 
1906 and went on to become a foreign cor- 
respondent for Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia newspapers. 

In 1935 he began broadcasting news com- 
mentaries for the British Broadcasting 
Corp., and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. He later served with the Mutual and 
American networks. In the early 1950’s and 
1960’s he was a commentator for the Voice 
of America. Until his divorce from his 
second wife, Betty Gram, an ardent femi- 
nist, he used the middle name “Gram”’ at 
her insistence. 

Mr. Swing was the author of many books 
and articles in English and American jouir- 
nals. He received the meritorious Service 
Award of USIA in 1961. Folkways Records 
issued a 75th anniversary album containing 
seven of his historic broadcasts, including 
those on the Munich Pact and the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. On the reverse side 
of this record is a piano Sonata in C Minor 
composed by him in 1928. 

Mr. Swing leaves, among others, several 
relatives who attended Oberlin: a daughter, 
Mrs. Gerald S. Greene (Elizabeth Francoise, 
35). of Hartford, Conn., a brother Herbert, 
"11-19, and nieces Mrs. Hervey Strong 
(Malan Swing, °49), Mrs. Mario Castillo 
(Gene Swing, ’38-40), and Mrs. Frederick H. 
Rowe (Alice M. Swing, ’'30-32). 


1911 


CADY—Fenimore Cady died Dec. 20, 1967, 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. He was born Sept. 
30, 1889, at Kyoto, Japan, educated at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, Oberlin and Amherst. 

For a short time Mr. Cady taught in 
Pennsylvania, but he was in the lumber 
industry most of his life—in the earlier 
years in the East, and later in the North- 
west. In 1953 when he retired, due to ill 
health, he and Mrs. Cady moved to a ranch 
at Coeur d'Alene. 

He leaves, in addition to his wife, the 
former Ruth Carolyn Lockwood, his 
daughters, Mrs. William Oltey of San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. Robert Croot of Coeur d'Alene, 
Mrs. Wayne Lips of Wichita and Mrs. Jose- 
phine Ellison of Bremerton, Wash., and a 
son, Dr. Fenimore Cady Jr., of Tiburon, 
Calif. 


1913 
MULCAHY—Mrs, L. Lee Mulcahy (Helen 
Crossett Le Seur) died Jan. 12 in Genesee 
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Memorial Hospital, Batavia, N. Y. She had 
been hospitalized since Oct. 24, 1968. 

The widow of a dentist, she was prom- 
inent in civic and educational endeavors 
most of her life. Her most recent civic 
activity had been leadership of a YWCA 
campaign which resulted in the opening of 
a new building last April. 

She retired in 1962 from the College 
Council of Geneseo State Univ. after 13 
years of service. From 1930 to 1942 she was 
on the Batavia Board of Education and also 
district secretary of the PTA. She was 
president of the Batavia Civic League for 
10 years, vice president of the Council of 
Churches in 1931-2 and president of the 
United Fund in 1939 and 1948. 

Born in Cortland, N. Y., April 27, 1891, 
she attended Columbia Teachers College 
and was married to Dr. Horace Le Seur, a 
surgeon, in 1915. He died in 1927. 

Mrs. Muleahy leaves daughters Mrs. Al- 
bert H. (Jeanne) Stitt of Waban, Mass., 
Mrs. Joseph (Marcia) Sautner, °40, of Par- 
AMUSING J.) anaes Mrs. Johny Lrostie "ot 
Pomona, N. Y.; son Atty. John Le Seur, 
stepson Dr. Lawrence Mulcahy and step- 
daughter Mrs. Constance Neth of Batavia; 
sister Mrs. George W. (Maud) Pay, ’16, of 
Cleveland, and eight grandchildren. 


1915 


DAVIS—Earl W. Davis died April 20, 1968, 
in New Holstein, Wis. He was 75. 

Mr. Davis attended Oberlin schools and 
was a businessman in Oberlin until 1948 
when he moved to Wisconsin to operate a 
variety store. 

He leaves his wife, Muriel; two sons, 
Jimmie of New Holstein and Merton of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; a daughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Anne Belair of Toledo; 10 grand- 
children; and a sister, Mrs. June McKibbon 
of Tucson. 


VROOMAN—Mrs. Clare M. Vrooman (Jessie 
Lois Baker), one of the founders of the old 
Cleveland Council of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, died Jan. 12, in Winter Park, Fla. Mrs. 
Vrooman was the widow of a classmate and 
prominent Cleveland lawyer, who died in 
1944, 

A native of Lodi, Ohio, Mrs. Vrooman was 
born May 14, 1892. 

She leaves her sons Clare M., ’41 and 
Richard E., ’41; a daughter, Mrs. H. L. 
Dahnke (Jean E., ’44); eight grandchildren 
and five great-grandchildren; two sisters, 
Mrs. H. E. Webster (Ethel Baker, ’11) and 
Mrs. F. W. Jackson (Mabel Baker, ’12): and 
a brother, Arthur F. Baker, ’11. 


ing Harold E. Stassen. 

Mr. Lyon leaves his wife, the former 
Clara Eickelberg, ‘18; son Jay F. of Elk- 
horn; daughter Mrs. Richard (Carol) White 
of Los Angeles; brothers Bayard, ’10, of 
Daytona, Fla., Dr. Will F., ’11, of Chicago, 
and Capt. George D., USN (ret.) of Elk- 
horn, and two grandchildren. 


1921 


HARSH—Luther P. Harsh, M.D., died Dec. 
6, 1968, in Sun City, Ariz., after a short 
illness. 

He was born in Junction City, Ohio, May 
2, 1897, received his medical degree at 
Western Reserve, and was on the staff of 
Cleveland’s University Hospital for five 
years. 

In 1931, Dr. Harsh moved to Akron where 
he maintained a pediatric practice until 
his retirement in 1960. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mabel 
Grace Dallings; sons Walter in California 
and William in Utah, a daughter, Mrs. Janet 
Pepin, in California and two grandchildren. 


1922 


GRAVES—Miss Stella M. Graves, musician, 
composer and missionary, died Dec. 2, 1968, 
in Long Beach, Calif., after an illness of 
several months. She was born Feb. 12, 
1895, in Battle Creek, Mich. 

After her graduation she studied Asiatic 
languages in Japan for two years and was 
dean of the music department at Kobe 
College. Later she went to China, where 
she taught music at schools in Foochow, 
Shanghai and Nanking until 1948 when the 
Communists took over and she was evacu- 
ated. She then had been professor of 
music for six years at Gin Ling Christian 
College in Nanking. Her years in Asia 
were interrupted by periods of further 
study at the School of Sacred Music at 
Union Theological Seminary, at the Ecole 
Normal de Music, Paris, and at Juilliard 
School of Music. Her musical compositions 
included “I Seek With Joy,’’ an anthem, 
and “Min River Boat Songs,” a collection 
of 10 songs woven together from more than 
100 boat songs of the Min River in Fukien. 

After 1948, her home was in Long 
Beach, Calif., where she lived with her 
niece, Mrs. Hazel Gibson. She taught piano 
for 18 years and served Grace Presbyterian 
Church, a Japanese-American congregation, 
as organist and musical director. 


1924 


1917 


ALTEN—Miss Lucile Mary Alten, a concert 
singer in Los Angeles for 35 years, died Dec. 
25, 1968, in St. Joseph Hospital, Lorain, 
Ohio. She was 76. 

Miss Alten returned to Lorain in 1960 to 
make her home with her twin sister, Mrs. 
Arthur McGee. Their father, the late Nich- 
Olas, had been one of the largest ship 
handlers on the Great Lakes and also one 
of the pioneer hardware dealers in Lorain. 

Miss Alten leaves two other sisters, Mrs. 
Frederick Keller of Los Angeles and Mrs. 
Raymond Burgan of W. Covina, Calif., two 
nieces and a nephew. 


1918 


LYON—Atty. Charles E. Lyon died unex- 
pectedly Dec. 20, 1968, at his home in Elk- 
horn, Ind., where he had been city attorney 
since 1943. 

Born in Elkhorn Jan. 7, 1896, he was the 
third generation in his family to practice 
law there. His father had been a county 
Judge. Mr. Lyon received his law degree 
at the University of Chicago in 1922. 

_ During his senior year at Oberlin, he 
Joined the Oberlin unit (Section 587) of the 
Army Ambulance Service. In World War II 
he was a member of the Walworth County 
Selective Service Board. He was on the 
Elkhorn school board for 12 years and 
served as its president from 1936-38. In 
1948 he was elected as a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, support- 
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BROWN—Mrs. William R. Brown (Marrian 
Carroll) died Dec. 30, 1968, in Good Samar- 
itan Hospital, Sandusky (Ohio) after a 
brief illness. She was born in November 
1903 at Lakeside, Ohio. 

Mrs. Brown taught in the Lakeside 
schools for a number of years and at one 
time was a Lake Erie islands tour conductor 
on the former ferry, L>keside TI, which she 
christened when it was launched. She was 
also district chairman of music for the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs and very 
active in civic, church and club work. She 
was an Ottawa County Republican commit- 
teewoman. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Brown leaves 
two sons, Arthur A., of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., and John C., Lakeside; two daughters, 
Mrs. John R. Belt, Spring Valley, Calif., 
and Mrs. Robert E: Ernst, Lakeside; and 
nine grandchildren. 


1925 


WILKINSON—Arthur Glen Wilkinson, 
former high school teacher, died June 5, 
1967, in St. Petersburg, Fla. He was born 
in Piymouth, Inde July. 2; 19015 

For a year Mr. Wilkinson served on the 
staff of Sterling Collese in Kansas. Then 
from 1928 until 1963 he taught in Chicago 
high schools. For a time he was choir 
director for a Presbyterian church, 

In 1934 Mr. Wilkinson married Margaret A. 
Bloom, who had graduated in 1929 from 
Chicago University. Mrs. Wilkinson now 
lives in St. Petersburg. 


1929 


HERRMANN—Paul Gerhart Herrmann, 
owner of Hermann’s Bakery, Cleveland, 
until five years ago when he sold the busi- 
ness, died Jan. 18 of leukemia at his home 
in Rocky River, Ohio. 

Mr. Herrmann was born Feb. 19, 1907, in 
Cleveland. After graduation he joined his 
father in the bakery business for a year 
and then did graduate work at Heidelberg 
University, Germany. 

Between 1934-38 he served as a technical 
advisor for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
After leaving General Mills he returned to 
Cleveland, where he operated his own 
bakery. 

Mr. Herrmann was past president of West 
Park Kiwanis Club. 

He leaves a son, Karl T., ’61, a brother 
and a sister. His wife, Marion Thorburn 
Herrmann, died two years ago. 


LEONARD—Paul H. Leonard, president of 
the Leonard Insurance Agency in Akron, 
died Dec. 19, 1968. He had been ill with the 
flu. 

Mr. Leonard had been in the insurance 
business in Akron 30 years. He was a 
veteran of World War II, and lived in 
Summit County 50 years. 

Mr. Leonard’s first wife, Dorothy Huff, 
’29, Leonard, is a dormitory director at 
Wooster College. 

He leaves daughters Mrs. Nancy Mac- 
Ewen of Du Quoin, Ill., and Mrs. Connie 
Brodgen of Gastonburg, Conn.; his mother, 
Mrs. Sadie Leonard, Cuyahoga Falls; broth- 
ers, R. Gary, Arlington, Va., and Robert, 
Cuyahoga Falls; a_ sister, Mrs. Miriam 
Angne of Cuyahoga Falls, and five grand- 
children. 


1931 


McLEOD—Donald McLeod, an accountant 
and budget analyst for the office of the 
comptroller of University Hospitals, Cleve- 
land, died of a heart attack Jan. 12 in the 
home of a relative. He was born Oct. 26, 
1907, in Buffalo. 

Mr. McLeod, associated with University 
Hospitals since 1959, earlier was an assistant 
to the treasurer of Strong Cobb Arner and 
Co., Ine. In the early part of his business 
career, he had been in sales work. 

He was a member of American Account- 
ing Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Accountants. 

Mr. McLeod also was a volunteer worker 
for the Heights YMCA and a member of 
Plymouth Church of Shaker Heights. 

Besides his wife, the former Elizabeth 
Mitchel, whom he married in 1940, Mr. 
McLeod, leaves a daughter, Mrs. Dorner 
Ashworth, sons Robert D., and Lt. James 
W., and a brother, Peter M., ’32. 


1932 


IRWIN—Richard G. Irwin, Shansi rep from 
1932-34 and expert on Asian books and 
manuscripts, took his own life Dec. 26, 
1968, in Berkeley Hills, Calif. 

Born in Lockport, N. Y., Mr. Irwin grew 
up in Alliance, Ohio, and earned his mas- 
ter’s degree at Oberlin in English literature. 
From 1936 to 1938 he pursued graduate 
study in Chinese at Columbia University 
and in the latter year returned to China, 
where he lived in Peking, on a Columbia- 
Yenching (University) exchange fellow- 
ship. In 1939 he married Elizabeth James, 
32, now a well-known potter, and together 
they went to the Oberlin-Shansi School, 
which they re-opened. It had been evac- 
uated in 1937 upon the Japanese invasion of 
China, 

In the summer of 1941 when the Japanese 
closed the school, the Irwins went to Pe- 
king and lived on the Yenching University 
campus west of the city. Mr. Irwin con- 
tinued his research on Chinese fiction until 
July 1942, when all Western aliens were 
forced to move into the capital. In March 
1943, enemy aliens in North China were 
sent into a Japanese concentration camp in 
Wei-hsien, Shantung Province. There until 
Oct. 16, 1945, among some 1500 internees of 
various nationalities, Mr. Irwin was one of 
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the few who gave far more than his re- 
quired share of labor. 

Mr. Irwin joined the University of Cal- 
ifornia in 1948 as chief reference librarian, 
East Asiatic Library. During a five-month 
tour in China in 1949, he is credited with 
having saved 30,000 rare volumes as the 
Communists swept toward victory. He kept 
ahead of the advancing army and bought 
books from dealers and libraries in Peking, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Canton, Macao, 
Hangchow and Nanking. In all, 90 eccses of 
books and manuscripts, some more than 1000 
years old, made their way to the Berkeley 
Library. He was on leave the year 1956-57 
to do research on the history of the Chinese 
novel, Kyoto University, Japan. 

Mr. Irwin leaves his wife and two sisters, 
Miss Harriet Irwin, ’87 of Cleveland, and 
Mrs. Sumner C. Hayward (Lucy Irwin, ’35) 
of Wilmette, Il. 


1934 


KENNEDY—Mrs. William K. Kennedy 
(Florence Lauretta Brewster) died Jan. 9, 
in a Detroit hospital following a cerebral 
hemorrhage. She was born Nov. 21, 1914, 
in Youngstown, Ohio, and taught three 
years in elementary school and_ several 
years at Detroit College of Business. 

From 1943 until 1945 Mrs. Kennedy was an 
assistant in the secretary’s office at Ober- 
lin College. Then she was secretary to the 
College secretary until she resigned in 1947 
to become secretary to the president of 
Denison University. 

After her marriage in 1954 she did part- 
time secretarial work in an insurance office 
in Detroit. She leaves her husband. 


1939 


COFFIN—Dr. S. Farnum Coffin, pedia- 
trician, died Jan. 6 in Harvard General Hos- 
pital, Torrence, Calif., following an ex- 
tended illness. 

Born in Mansfield, Ohio, Nov. 29, 1917, 
Dr. Coffin was a son of Bertha Anderson 
Coffin, 710, and the late Scott F. Coffin, ’09. 
He was captain of Oberlin’s 1939 track team 
and received his medical degree at the 
Univ. of Rochester in 1943. 

After serving his internship and junior 
residency in pediatrics at the Univ. of 
Chicago Clinic, he was chief of medical 
service for the First Marine Division, sta- 
tioned at Tientsin, China, in 1945 and 1946. 

Dr. Coffin became a fellow in pediatrics 
and an assistant director of the blood bank 
at Children’s Hospital, Boston, and main- 
tained a private practice at Darien, Conn., 
until 1949 and went to England in 1951-52 
with a fellowship in pediatrics and hema- 
tology at Radford Infirmary, Oxtora. sae 
returned to Boston as instructor in pediat- 
rics and a research fellow in blood group- 
ing at Children’s Hospital. Later he prac- 
ticed pediatrics in Savannah, Ga. 

Dr. Coffin leaves his mother in Mansfield 
and a daughter, Cynthia, of Berkeley, Calif. 
His former wife, Emily Powers, '39, now is 
Mrs. S. Porter Driscoll. 


DOTTERWEICH—Mrs. Frank Dotterweich 
(June Ramsey Smith) died in a Houston 
hospital in late January. She had been in 
ill health for several months. Her husband 
is a professor and Dean of the School of 
Engineering at Texas A&l University. 

Married in May 1946, she and her hus- 
band settled in Kingsville, Tex., where in 
1966 Mrs. Dotterweich was named “‘Citizen 
of the Year.” She was named the Out- 
standing Library Trustee in a recent State 
of Texas Award for being instrumental in 
establishing the Robert J. Kleberg Public 
Library in Kingsville. When she became 
ill she was third vice president of the Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and would 
have been president of that organization 
in two more years. 

Mrs. Dotterweich organized the Kleberg 
County Chapter of the American Cancer 
Society. She was a member of the school 
board for seven years and had been chair- 
man of the board of the local adult educa- 
cation program. 

Born July 4, 1918, in New York, Mrs. 
Dotterweich grew up in Youngstown, Ohio. 
She received her master’s degree from 
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Yale School of Nursing and a master’s de- 
gree in education at the Univ. of Maryland. 
Before her marriage she was a nurse and 
night supervisor and taught nursing in 
the Woman’s Hospital in Baltimore. During 
World War II she was nurses’ education 
consultant for the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice in Washington. It was during this time 
that she met Dr. Dotterweich, who was a 
technical consultant for the government. 

Besides her husband, she leaves her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. Smith of 
Corpus Christi; a sister, Mrs. Fred Senour 
of Rochester, N. Y.; and a brother, Walter 
Smith of Valley Forge, Pa. 


Deaths Reported 


COCHRANE—Mrs. Charles S. Cochrane 
(Lydia B. Beatty), 95-97, Mannington, W. 
Va., Aug. 11, 1968. 

ATEN—Charles A. Aten, ’98-99. 

FLEET—Mrs. Stephen A. Fleet (Helen S. 
Watson), ’98-06. 

THOMAS—Miss Grace Thomas, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., Dec. 8, 1968. 


05-06, 


CAMPBELL—Mrs. J. G. Campbell (Es- 
tella Pearl Holmes), ’06, Coral Gables, Sept. 
15, 1968. 

LIEBERG—Mrs. Edward S. Lieberg (Effie 
A. Halverson), ’13, June 17, 1968. 

MORGAN—Mrs. Ruby C. Morgan (Ruby 
- ero "13, Capistrano Beach, Calif., May 


HILL—Mrs. W. Hobart Hill (Neva M. 
Johnson), ’15-17, Marshall, Mo., May 8, 
1968. 

PRESTON—Lyle A. Preston, ‘16, Cleve- 


land, Dec. 15, 1968. 

LAWRENCE—Mrs. Charles W. Lawrence 
(Helen H. Abbs), ’14-17, Dec. 20, 1968. 

HIESTAND—Mrs. Jacob H. Hiestand 
(Alice M. Root), ’19. 

SWEET—Mrs. Ross G. Sweet (Bernice T. 
West), ’17-21, October 1968. 

WARKENTIN—Mrs. J. M. Warkentin 
(Rose Kasik), Schauffler ’22, Sept. 15, 1968. 

ETHERIDGE—Mrs. James K. Etheridge 
Jr. (Jeanne Ann MacVicar), ’32k, Lincoln 
Park, Mich., July 13, 1968. 

HERMAN—Alan C. Herman, 45, 
13, 1968. 

LAWRENCE—Dr. Eric Lawrence, ’60. 


April 
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ALENDAR 


March 


17 Monday 
OBERLIN ARTIST RECITAL, George 
Shirleyveete720 Tp Hine Yemen n enn “ah JOO Gly 
18 Tuesday 
CHAPEL, Edward L. Long, MJr., 
professor of religion, Finney ....... Noon 


20 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Harrison Salisbury, 
Nei VOTK CLIMes, PANN ys... >. Noon 
HISTORY LECTURE, “Violence in U.S. 
History,” Richard M. Brown, William 


& Mary College, King 306 ...... 4:30 p.m. 
ENGLISH PLAY, “The White Devil,” 
Nbahe the an rich BOnIO bbc dbus WoC cayU ec 8 p.m. 
FRIENDS OF ART MOVIE, Hall 

21 Friday 
ENGLISH PLAY, ‘‘The White Devil,” 
POINT CV dee ears fetes dene erste saris = eleseten ores ‘e) Dejveal. 


OBERLIN WOODWIND QUINTET, Rob- 

ert Willoughby, flute; Wayne Rapier, 

oboe; George Waln, clarinet; Artemus 

Edwards, bassoon; Robert Fries, horn, 

chase eon Gneon oanouoDUMaounaT 8:30 p.m. 
22 Saturday 

INDOOR TRACK, Livy Relays at Deni- 


son 

ENGLISH PLAY, ‘‘The White Devil,” 
Finney 8 p.m. 
OBERLIN STRING QUARTET, Steven 
Staryk, violin; David Cerone, violin; 
William Berman, viola; Richard Kapus- 


cup leeial es 6G, New Sen S) 6) (hm KS Te) 8) me 478) 8/8) 8 


cinski, violoncello, Warner ...... 8 p.m. 
FRIENDS OF ART MOVIE, Hall 

23 Sunday : 
FRIENDS OF ART MOVIE, Hall 

24 Monday 
GUEST RECITAL, Grigg Fountain, or- 
Gan, WATNEL ..r-sssvcrterecess 8:30 p.m. 


25 Tuesday 
ARTIST RECITAL, Sidney Harth, vio- 


lin, Finney 8 p.m. 


Zim ee ntirsday, 

OBERLIN ORCHESTRA, Robert Baus- 

tian CON GUCCOMy HANG Veen ait 8:30 p.m. 
28 Friday 

SPRING VACATION BEGINS 4:30 p.m. 
29 Saturday 

TRUSTEE MEETING 


April 


5 Saturday 
TRACK at Mt. Union 
6 Sunday 
EASTER 
7 Monday 
SPRING VACATION ENDS (1:30 p.m.) 
8 Tuesday 


CHAPEL, President Carr, Finney ..Noon 
10 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Daniel Carlson, ’68, 
staff asst. to Mayor of Detroit, 
PON MGy Merten eit: thorn rae tens arene Noon 
GOLF at Akron 
BASEBALL, Western Reserve 
11 Friday 
HISTORY LECTURE, Samuel P. Hays, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
TING, SOG Micon mena aras rene 4:30 p.m. 
12 Saturday 
GOLF, Baldwin-Wallace, Kenyon, 
Wooster, at Wooster 
TRACK, Baldwin-Wallace and Akron 
LACROSSE at Kenyon 
BASEBALL at Kenyon (2) 
TENNIS at Baldwin-Wallace 


13. Sunday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR, Robert 
Fountain, conductor, Finney ...... 8 p.m. 


15 Tuesday 
SACRED MUSIC, College Chorus, 
Hugh Johnson, conductor, Finney. .Noon 


ee  —————— ————— 
For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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